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WESTERN CHEX BRITTLE 

—candy they’ll go wild about. Wait'll your students munch into 

crunchy chuck wagon chunks of this bright new brittle. They'll flip 

over the flavor of fresh-toasted corn, mixed with your favorite nuts and 

corralled together in our special western way. Of course, the true corn 

flavor comes from Corn Chex, created especially for people who like 

the taste of corn cereals at breakfast time. You'll find the exclusive recipe 

for Western Chex Brittle and lots of other new ways to use Corn Chex, 

too, in our free booklet, “CORN CHEX RECIPES FROM CHECKERBOARD SQUARE.” 
Write today and let us know how many copies you'll need. 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY, Home Economics Dept., Checkerboard Square, St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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THE DOOR IS OPEN TO A CAREER IN DIETETICS 


THE ARMY MEDICAL SERVICE now offers selected 
college graduates the training needed to qualify as 
professional dietitians. Through the 12-month Die- 
tetic Internship Program—approved by the Amer- 
ican Dietetic Association — accepted candidates 
receive outstanding training in administrative and 
therapeutic dietetics. 


Upon selection for the Program you are commis- 
sioned a 2nd Lt. in the Army Medical Specialist 
Corps for a period of two years. You enjoy the pay, 
prestige, and privileges of your rank. In addition, 
every year you earn a 30-day vacation. 


During your service you can develop your profes- 
sional abilities and advance in rank. Upon comple- 
tion of tour, you may apply for further service. 


ARMY MEDICAL 
SPECIALIST CORPS 


PROGRAMS FOR STUDENT DIETITIANS 


STUDENT DIETITIAN PRO- DIETETIC SUMMER PRAC- 
GRAM. Junior or senior col- TICUM. Students due to com- 
lege students who qualify plete their junior year at 
for this program can com-_ college can gain practical 
plete their studies while experience in this 6-week 
earning over $200 a month. hospital program. 


You are invited to mail the 
coupon today for more 
information about the Dietetic 
Internship Program, or the 
Student Programs. 
OFFICE OF THE SURGEON GENERAL Sy JHE-461 | 
Department of the Army 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Please send details about the AMSC program(s) checked below: 
() DIETETIC INTERNSHIP PROGRAM 

STUDENT DIETITIAN PROGRAM 

DIETETIC SUMMER PRACTICUM 


Address __ 


City. Zone__ State 
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How big is zig-zag sewing? 


Today, half of all machines bought by homemakers are 
zig-zag machines. It’s the big trend . . . and growing! 
Are our students learning the new zig-zag tech- 
niques they'll want for the future? How to overcast 
... blind-stitch hems... make buttonholes. . . sew 
on buttons . . . how to handle elastic, jerseys, tricots? 
Zig-zag sewing is simple to master on the rugged, de- 
pendable SLANT-O-MATIC* #401 machine. Made in 
America by SINGER, the only company which makes 
household zig-zag machines in the United States. 
You can do hundreds of plain and fancy stitches just 
by tuning a dial on the SLANT-O-MATIC. The stitch 


chart and threading chart are printed on the machine. 
Most parts and accessories are interchangeable with 
the #404 straight-stitch Slant-Needle Deluxe. 

Ask for the demonstration ‘‘SLANT-O-MATIC Sewing 
Techniques” at your school. See how easy it is to teach 
zig-zag sewing on the SLANT-O-MATIC. Get one for 
yourself, too, at the special teacher discount! Write to: 
Education Dept., 149 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


SINGER SEWING CENTERS 
g Listed in your phone book under 
SINGER SEWING MACHINE CO. 
*A Trademark of THE sINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 
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JOHNSON'S WAX 75 YEARS YOUNG... 
AND STILL GROW] NG Three quarters of a century 


ago in Racine, Wisconsin, S. C. Johnson formulated the original Johnson’s Paste 
Wax. From this “‘granddaddy”’ of all our products, our family has grown to in- 
clude dozens of wonderful work savers and beauty makers for home and family. 

In this, our 75th Anniversary Year, we’re proud to announce the latest addition 
to our family . . . new Johnson Shoe Polishes. 


JOHNSON’'S WHITE SHOE POLISH IS OUR NEWEST BABY 
Now you can clean white shoes without getting the polish on your fingers. The 
wedge-shaped applier on the plastic container puts on a whiter white even in the 
tightest corners . . . with excellent no-rub-off qualities. This polish is safe for 
use on all white shoes, including infants’. It covers dirt and stains... quickly 
dries to a smooth snow white. 
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Johnson’s Scuffed Shoe Polish 


Now youngsters can shine their 
own shoes easily and safely, with- 
out staining a finger or messing 
up anything. The container is the 
applier .. . no drippy dauber. New 
plastic package designed to pre- 
vent spills, leaks and breaking. 
Applies and dries in seconds... . 
covering even the deepest scuffs 
and scars with a smooth, bright 
shine. Shoes almost look new again. 


JOHNSON’S 


Consumer Education Department 


Johnson’s Self-Shining Polish 


As easy to use as lipstick! In a 
new plastic container also designed 
to prevent breakage, spills and 
leaks. No messy fingers . . . the 
applier tip glides the self-shining 
polish on smooth and even. In 
seconds it dries to a hard, bril- 
liant, lasting shine. So clean and 
handy, you can keep the plastic 
bottle ready for use in any con- 
venient place. 


Johnson’s Compact Paste Polish Kit. Here’s a complete shoe shine kit 
in a can! It contains the finest quality paste wax shoe polish plus a 
sponge-tipped dauber and buffing cloth to give a better looking, longer 
lasting shine. Easy-to-open . . . easy-to-use at home, at work, on trips. 


WAX 


Racine, Wisconsin 
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From the desk of 


Executive Secretary 


The excitement of Washington has not waned. 
The anticipation of what happens next on the job 
creates in me a state of considerable acceleration 
and exhilaration. To give even a partial listing 
of my activities since I last talked with you is 
quite impressive, if not downright name-dropping! 
The importance of the activities, of course, is 
that home economics is not only in the prevailing 
limelight but also that it places us of our pro- 
fession in the midst, with people who are thinking, 
planning, questioning, and, in general, actively 
concerned with what happens to people. 

Everyone is aware that in Washington people 
seem to get much of their work done out of the 
office! For instance, I attended a reception for 
the cabinet members and their wives, so well 
set up that I was able to talk, not just shake 
hands, with each man and his wife. A reception 
for Mrs. Esther Peterson, assistant to the Secretary 
of Labor for women’s affairs, was given in the home 
of an influential woman I met at a luncheon of the 
Women’s Joint Congressional Committee. I dis- 
cussed the role of home economics in present-day 
society with the honored guest. At another recep- 
tion honoring our own Marjorie Heseltine, given 
by the director of research in child development 
of the Children’s Bureau, I renewed and made new 
acquaintances among members of the Children’s 
Bureau staff. I was proud to be invited to the 
luncheon honoring women in government given 
by the National Federation of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Clubs. Senator Maurine Neu- 
berger spoke there about the Peace Corps, including 
dietetics and nutrition as an area that logically 
fits into such a program. 

A group of home economics administrators in 
liberal arts colleges asked me to talk with them 
about the program and plan of AHEA. A stimulat- 
ing two-way discussion brought an increased 
awareness that after the decision on what is 


needed, there is much 
work to be done by 
the individual. This 
luncheon meeting in 
Chicago fortunately 
coincided with my 
being there for the 
council and coordinat- 
ing cabinet meetings 
of the American Die- 
tetic Association. 

What isn’t accom- 
plished in the pres- 
ence of food and 
beverage, is brought 
before a committee or 
conference. Some large, some small! For instance, 
a personal conference with Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt 
is a red-letter experience, especially when it is a 
first time as it was for me. The Home Economics 
Education Branch of the U.S. Office of Education 
held a three-day conference to work on cur- 
riculums for junior and senior high schools. The 
entire time was spent working diligently on plans 
to further upgrade the curriculum. 

Meeting with the AHEA international scholar- 
ships and program committee made me aware of 
the great responsibility that goes with selecting the 
students from other countries to receive our scholar- 
ships and come to our United States. Other com- 
mittees I've met with at headquarters include the 
aging, public relations and communications, and 
the advisory committee on publications and adver- 
tising. 

Participating in the Texas Home Economics 
Association meeting was a happy experience. Not 
only did I speak at the banquet; I had breakfast 
with the college club group. While in Houston 
I met with the dietetic interns at the Veterans 
Hospital. There is nothing like dietetic interns 
and college club members to keep one alert and 
moving. The same might be said of the home- 
makers group of Ft. Worth and Dallas with whom 
I met. My Texas map bracelet charm will ever 
be a constant reminder. 

Next time I'll tell you about the reception and 
supper for the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare and Mrs. Ribicoff, which I attended at 
the invitation of the National Education Associa- 
tion. 


Trude Fleischman 
A. June Bricker 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


Fifty-second Annual Meeting, Cleveland, Ohio, June 27 to 30, 1961 
Headquarters: Public Auditorium 
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| | SING resources wisely in this 20th Century 
is one of our greatest needs here in the 


United States. Our very lives depend upon the 
resources which surround us: the natural resources 
~air, water, soil, timber, minerals—and the human 
resources—knowledge, intelligence, skills, energy, 
time, health. 

Soon after the turn of the century, there was 
much concern over the use and abuse of natural 
resources. Recognition of this national problem 
was evidenced when President Theodore Roosevelt 
appointed the National Conservation Commission 
in 1908. One of its early functions was to make the 
first inventory of natural resources in the United 
States. In 1909 the history-making North Ameri- 
can Conservation Conference convened and adopted 
a broad statement of principles of conservation. 
In the years that followed, many governmental 
agencies developed programs to help solve various 
problems of soil, water, forest, wildlife, and mineral 
depletion. For the last half of its 111 years of 
existence, the work of the Department of Interior 
has been chiefly the management, conservation, 
and development of the natural resources of the 
United States. In addition, the Department of 
Agriculture and the Army Engineers have been 
concerned with our natural resources. 

Homemakers are important custodians of two of 
our greatest resources—water and people. But do 
they realize that so much of the nation’s wealth 
is at fingertip’s end? Do they function with this 
knowledge always in the foreground? I think not. 

A clear new direction for the home economist in 
this 20th century is to help her clientele, home- 
makers, to awaken to the responsibility of these 
resources—a wise use today for the tomorrows 
ahead. It is worth giving special attention here to 
water as one of our most critical natural resources. 

Only with water can a homemaker carry out 
many necessary operations in the home. Water is 
a must resource here. She cooks with water three 


Resources for Our Future 
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Jean S. Taylor 


Mrs. Taylor is the third vice-president of the 
American Home Economics Association and is 
also a former chairman of the home economists 
in homemaking section of the AHEA. She is a 
homemaker in Arlington, Virginia. 


times a day. She washes with it to the tune of 
about 40 gallons every time she does a load of 
family laundry in her washing machine. Dishes, 
baths, toilets require an abundance of water. In 
the home, the homemaker more than anyone else 
turns on and off the water faucet or lets it drip. But 
is water precious to her? Probably, if she has 
accompanied her family to camp or lived on a farm 
where each drop was carried and rationed. To 
other homemakers, this dependency is noted only 
when the water is turned off for short periods of 
time for repair. All homemakers are aroused when 
their water supply is off-color, off-taste, or polluted. 

But homemakers should be aware of the water 
problems in their community, their state, and their 
nation. Water is used to secure and enhance the 
lives of all 182 million people in the United States. 
In 1960 the total use (municipal, industrial, and 
agricultural) of fresh water was 323 billion gallons 
per day from a dependable supply of 315 billion 
gallons per day. 

Because of the alarming water shortage, Former 
Postmaster-General Arthur E. Summerfield recently 
issued a postage stamp stressing the importance 
of water conservation. As to our present condition 
nationally, Harvey O. Banks directs these remarks, 


We are now concerned with water as a scarce—and vital— 
resource rather than as a “free good” which has, to a large 
extent, been the traditional popular attitude toward water 
. . . the demands on the nation’s water resources are rapidly 
increasing, in magnitude, in diversity, in complexity and 
in scope—the rate of increase will undoubtedly accelerate 
in the future rather than diminish.' 


' Harvey O. Banks, Priorities for Water Use. Paper 
delivered at the National Conference on Water Pollution, 
Dec. 1960, p. 15. 
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To meet the problem of a diminishing water 
supply, every user should help. Each homemaker 
can help perpetuate the American way of life for 
her children and grandchildren by saving at least 1 
gallon of water a day. This was suggested as the 
homemaker’s contribution at the recent National 
Conference on Water Pollution held in Washington 
December 12 to 14, 1960. 

Homemakers must be alert to one of the most 
pressing social and economic problems of our time— 
water pollution—the consequence of great indus- 
trial and municipal growth. There is now nearly 
six times as much pollution in our rivers, streams, 
and lakes as 60 years ago and the amount is still 
increasing. Water contaminants include bacteria 
from human and animal pollution, radioactivity, 
and synthetic organic chemicals from the manu- 
facture and use of such new products as detergents, 
herbicides, and insecticides. 

Homemakers should be cognizant of local, state, 
and national programs advanced for remedial action 
of water pollution. Gabrielson maintains that pollu- 
tion is the problem of every user of water. 
Regardless of position and affluence we all share a com- 
mon need for adequate supplies of uncontaminated water. 
We benefit from water that is clean, and we are penalized 
by that which is dirty. This is why I say that water pollu- 
tion is a problem of the people.? 

But to return to all of our natural resources: 

Already a second 20th Century Conference on 
natural resources has been held. This was in 
December 1953 in Washington, where 1600 men 
and women shared a deep concern over the outlook 
for natural resources during the next 25 to 50 years. 
This mid-century conference was sponsored by a 
nonprofit corporation, “Resources for the Future, 
Inc.,” whose then president R. G. Gustavson em- 
‘ phasized human resources (the importance of 
people in the whole field of conservation) when he 
prefaced the report of the conference by saying, 


The Conference stopped just short of going directly into 
human résources, which would have been too vast a subject 
for such a group to attempt. But natural resource problems 
were looked at in terms of what they mean to people, and 
in the background was recognition that the country’s greatest 
resource is people.* 


National concern over the use and abuse of 
human resources has been slower in gaining mo- 


* Ina N. Gasriecson, Pollution Is a People Problem. 
Paper delivered at the National Conference on Water Pollu- 
tion, Dec. 1960, p. 2. . 

“The Nation Looks at Its Resources,” Report of the 
Mid-Century Conference on Resources for the Future, 


p. 2. 
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mentum. One early governmental action in our 
country’s history was the creation by Congress in 
1798 of the U. S. Public Health Service (formerly 
the Marine Hospital Service) to prevent the out- 
break of epidemics. During the early 20th Century 
the conservation of human resources was left to 
private citizens who organized for this purpose. 
Some humanitarian legislation has stock-piled to- 
ward this objective also. Eli Ginzberg writes: 


Without a national manpower policy, except during the 
two world wars, the U. S. nonetheless developed a range 
of policies, governmental and non-governmental, aimed at 
accomplishing one or another specific objective related 
to the development or utilization of our human resources. 
However, there has never been a general recognition of 
the important gains that can accrue from a liberal invest- 
ment in people; there has been no clear perception that 
our economic progress and social welfare depend in the 
first instance on the extent to which we succeed in making 
effective use of the potentialities of all our people.* 


Never has there been a national commission 
to inventory human resources, and no national con- 
ference has been convened in this area to my knowl- 
edge. The White House Conferences on Children 
and Youth held each decade of the 20th Century rep- 
resent a partial look at our future’s human resources. 
The national conference on aging this winter indi- 
cates an awakening to the human resources abound- 
ing in our senior citizens. Both groups—youth and 
older citizens—have been viewed too long as lia- 
bilities rather than assets. But these conferences 
were concerned with segments of the whole gamut 
of human resources. 

On a national level, the largest evidence of a 
concern over human resources that the writer can 
discover was the creation of the U. S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare in 1953. One 
hopes its main work will be the management, 
conservation, and development of the human re- 
sources of the United States. One hopes it will 
foster a White House Conference on Human Re- 
sources. A mid-century look at human resources is 
long overdue. 

Within the last 20 years—particularly in the 
1950-1960 decade—the term “human resources” has 
gained significance as a concept. 


It required World War II, the Korean conflict, and the 
continuation of the cold war to alert the United States 
to the need for appraising its human resources and to goad 
it into taking constructive action to make more construc- 
tive use of the potentialities of its people—not some of them, 
white, urban, middle class, Protestant males, but all of 


* Ext GrnzBerc, Human Resources—The Wealth of the 
Nation. New York: Simon & Schuster, 1958, pp. 24-25. 
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them, men and women, white and Negro, native and 
foreign born, rural and urban, Catholic, Jewish and Protes- 
tant, poor, middle class and rich.® 


During World War II, five million “rejectees” 
jarred America from its slumber; Chief of Staff 
General Eisenhower asked, “Why?” “The Con- 
servation of Human Resources Project was organ- 
ized in 1950 at Columbia University to seek answers 
to this as well as other important problems in the 
field of human resources.” * This study was headed 
by an economist, Eli Ginzberg, who presents the 
major findings of this research in his book Human 
Resources—The Wealth of a Nation, published in 
1958. Working closely with the conservation staff 
has been a National Manpower Commission spon- 
sored by Columbia University after the outbreak of 
the Korean conflict. Its purpose has been to assess 
the country’s manpower and womanpower and to 
issue reports for the guidance of the government 
and the public. The creation of this commission 
was another step in the recognition of people as 
human resources. 

How does home economics education fit into this 
resource picture? I believe that the ultimate objec- 
tive of all of our teaching is for the management, 
conservation, and development of both natural and 
human resources. I believe our profession has 
helped our country to this long overdue awareness 
of the importance of people. Ellen H. Richards, 
first president of the American Home Economics 
Association, issued the challenge some fifty years 
ago when she said that home economics stands for 
the freedom of the home from the dominance of things 
and their due subordination to ideals; the simplicity in 
material surroundings which will most free the spirit for 
the more important and permanent interests of the home 
and of society.” 

Not only is the homemaker a guardian of the 
nation’s chief natural resource—water—but she is 
also, and more importantly, a guardian of the 
nation’s chief human resource—people. Into the 
home the members of each new generation are born 
and reared; from it they go forth to establish homes 
of their own as “just and durable parents” and to 
take their places in society. In the interim the 
homemaker trys to meet the physical and material 
needs of each family member as well as the emo- 
tional, mental, and spiritual needs. She creates and 


5 Ibid, pp. 39-40. 
® Ibid, p. 9. 


*Keturan E. Batpwin, The AHEA Saga. American 
Home Economics Association, Washington, D.C., p. 17. 
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maintains a family life that offers security, responsi- 
bility, and satisfaction for each participant. The 
therapeutic value of the home is greatest in an 
age such as ours of speed, power, and rapidly 
changing standards. A mother’s opportunities to 
develop top-level personnel are vast. She may 
weave into each fabric of personality immutable 
laws not subject to majority opinion, popular vote, 
whims of fancy, or legal interpretation—all human 
beings regardless of color, race, religion, or country 
of origin deserve equal consideration; the world 
needs excellence; one has not earned human rights 
until he has shouldered human responsibilities; our 
country is a member of the family of nations. With 
more than 80 per cent of the spending power in the 
mother’s hands she has the opportunity to invest 
in human capacity; she can control the outlay for 
education and health or lesser values. 

In meeting the responsibilities and challenges of 
parenthood the homemaker needs help. Will the 
home economist rise to the occasion? Can she 
answer these questions affirmatively? 

With more money spent today on vitamin pills 
than for any other kind of medication, are we get- 
ting the true story of food values across? 

Are we teaching physical and mental health ade- 
quately when, in a recent year, 50 million pre- 
scriptions were written for tranquilizers? 

Are we helping homemakers to wise financial 
decisions when “personal debt in this country has 
risen to an all time high and is double that of 10 
years ago, the Institute of Life Insurance reports? 
Americans now pay out the fantastic sum of $1 
billion a week in contractual repayment, or close 
to a sixth of all personal income after taxes.” * 

Are we stimulating homemakers to think seriously 
about the development of human personality? Are 
we inculcating a demand for help in abstract 
areas—family relationships and home management? 
Must the homemaker always be invited to training 
sessions in textile painting and cake decorating 
when she really could eagerly use a discussion on 
“Family Values,” “Family Communication,” “Find- 
ing Time for a Homemaker’s Mental Growth,” or 
“Family Nutrition”? 

Do we support the view “that homemaking can 
and should be intellectually stimulating”? ° 

Do we teach homemakers the challenging aspect 


* Co-op Newsletter, Greenbelt Consumer Services, Nov. 9, 
1960, p. 2. 

*Inma Gross and ExizasetH Management 
for Modern Families. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
Inc., 1954, p. v. 
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of management—“one buys the quality of one’s life 
with one’s time, energy and money”? *° 

Do we raise our voices in objection to industry 
siphoning off the American mother, one of our 
country’s most important resources, from the Ameri- 
can home before her children are grown? Teen- 
agers have just as real needs as do pre-schoolers. 
“Many educators and others who work with adoles- 
cents feel that our society has done less to solve 
the needs of this age group, even on the theoretical 
basis, than it has the needs of other ages. Anthro- 
pologists who have seen how the adolescent is 
helped to find a proud place in the adult com- 
munity in many other parts of the world 
agree.” 

A few personal observations are pertinent. 
With four older brothers I grew up in a family 
where both parents worked outside the home. All 
of us envied other youngsters their rich family life 
more than their material possessions; we felt our 
own parents were more concerned with earning a 
living than with living. 

Four years ago in response to a civic call to duty 
I served as a jury member of the Circuit Court of 
Arlington County. For a period of six weeks I was 
remuneratively employed. Two worlds—my home 
and the Court House—demanded of me my best. 
Neither world received my best because of the 
natural preoccupation with the other’s demands 
and my own energy limitations as a middle-ager. 
Needless to say, all family members were happier 
when our home again became the center of my 
universe. 

From my observation for 20 years of homes in 
my community and my own home in particular, 
where there are three teen-agers and an eleven- 
year-old, I sense the need of a consultant readily 
available morning, noon, and night. Such an en- 
vironment would work to change teen-agers from 
“confused hopers” as one teen magazine in the 
Washington area recently described them to re- 
sponsible citizens with great expectations. The 
presence of an integrating force in the home—a 
mother—helps keep family members functioning 
at high performance levels in the school and work 
worlds. A mother “on guard” in every home might 
change the national picture of accident casualties 


Evizapetu Hoyt, Consumption in Our Society. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1938, p. 390. 


1! BENJAMIN Spock, What We Know about the Develop- 
ment of Healthy Personalities in Children. Proceedings of 
the Mid-Century White House Conference on Children and 
Youth, Washington, D.C., 1950, p. 67. 
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and injuries among children and teen-agers. Acci- 
dents top the list of causes of death for all children 
after the first year of life through the 19th year. 
In 1957, about 17,500 children one year and over 
died as a result of some form of accident.*? What 
a loss of human resources! 

In recent years many people have wisely sub- 
scribed to the Conservation Pledge, “I give my 
pledge as an American to save and faithfully to 
defend from waste the natural resources of my 
country—its soil and minerals, its forests, waters 
and wildlife.” Home economists and homemakers 
should take the lead in subscribing to still another 
conservation pledge which might read, “I give my 
pledge as an American to save and faithfully to 
defend from waste the human resources of my 
country—its skills and abilities, its knowledge, intel- 
ligence, and health. I further pledge myself to 
promote the maximum development of the nation’s 
human resources.” 

This pledge includes all people and their re- 
sources regardless of race, geography, religion, 
politics, and economic condition. Not only will 
our society be richer by following such a pledge 
but also it will find itself in a better competitive 
position with respect to the Soviet Union and Red 
China, where the citizens are making strenuous 
efforts to develop several important aspects of 
human and natural resources. 

In closing I would like to suggest that it is a 
bit unfortunate for the welfare of the people and 
the conservation of human resources in the future 
that the most important problem of them all is 
seldom or never mentioned in serious discussion. 
I refer to the “population explosion” which we are 
inclined to laugh off perhaps as an expression of 
American (or human) vitality. It is becoming more 
and more evident, however, that the West, includ- 
ing America, is menaced in the not-too-distant 
future by conditions of poverty and misery which 
we now see all too clearly in overcrowded Japan, 
India, and China. (Required reading is William 
Vogt’s Road to Survival.) Every home economist 
and homemaker should be willing to think this 
problem through and come to grips with the prob- 
lem of family planning. For the rational adjust- 
ment of numbers of people to their environment is 
basic to all other problems in connection with 
resources for our future. 


*? Children in a Changing World. 1960 White House 
Conference on Children and Youth, Washington, D.C., 
A Book of Charts, p. 37, Chart 33. 
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He can I judge my success in my job? This 
is the question that a small sampling of 
home economists throughout the nation were re- 
cently asked to answer. It is the purpose of this 
paper to emphasize some of the basic factors that 
seem to be inherent in the question, present the 
findings, and interpret the results in light of that 
which seems to be pertinent and meaningful for 
those of us employed in the broad field of home 


economics. 


The Question 

How can I judge my success in my job? This 
question must necessarily be examined in relation 
to the subjective elements that are introduced in 
the question by the words “I, judge, success, and 
my.” The pronouns, “I” and “my,” make the ques- 
tion highly personal and opinionable in nature; the 
word “judge” asks for an estimation; and “success” 
may be defined as the degree to which we reach 
our desired goals or ends. “Job” is generally under- 
stood to be the situation of employment, and 
“how” requests ways or means. The question in 
its full interpretation asks home economists to de- 
scribe the ways that they are using to estimate the 
degree or extent to which they are reaching desired 
goals in their respective situations of employment. 

The terms “success” and “job” and their relation 
to each other ultimately need further investigation 
as to their real meanings when finding the answers 
to this question. To the serious student of the 
American culture, the word “success” becomes a 
real and basic issue. It is clear that our society is 
fraught with contradictory tendencies, and our in- 
stitutions show many examples of ambivalence in 
application of the success label. Personal charac- 
teristics and educational background necessary for 
success in one job might be the components of 
disaster in another type of employment. Frank- 
wood E. Williams, a noted psychiatrist, has ex- 
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Dr. King is an assistant professor of home eco- 
nomics at the University of Oklahoma. She 
formerly taught educational and occupational in- 
formation in the College of Education at the 
University. 


plained that one’s job must furnish an outlet suit- 
able to one’s particular, personal emotional needs. 
Different professions and vocations offer quite 
different emotional outlets; even specialties within 
a profession offer different outlets.’ 

Yet the word “success” may have quite a differ- 
ent meaning to two teachers employed in identical 
teaching positions. One may feel that she is suc- 
cessful only if all her students like her and she is 
able to maintain an atmosphere of friendly discus- 
sion, while the other feels successful only if she is 
feared and the climate is one of a highly imper- 
sonal and objective nature. One teacher needs 
affection—the other needs fear. Which one of the 
two is more successful? Both are paid equally; 
both are being promoted; and both are respected 
by their colleagues. Perhaps the answer lies in the 
job or position that each shares and the extent to 
which this position accommodates both personali- 
ties. Let us explore the idea of how two such ap- 
parently divergent personality types could have 
chosen the same occupation and position. 

Forer, in his theory of occupational choice, found 
the answer of occupational choices to be deter- 
mined largely in the personality and emotional 
needs of the individual. These needs were often 
operating unconsciously in the personality. He has 
said that interests and references have unconscious 
roots. Forer states further that the occupational 
adjustment can probably further personal adjust- 
ment by gratifying needs which are not completely 


E. Adolescence. New York: Rinehart and 
Company, Inc., 1930. 
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gratified in non-occupational behavior and by per- 
mitting an outlet for neurotic needs whose expres- 
sion in other situations would lead to disaster.’ 

Most theories of occupation choice recognize 
the individual's need for gainful employment, but 
many of the authorities explain that the economic 
motive is secondary. It is generally agreed in the 
field of occupational information that the occupa- 
tional choice—the specific occupation chosen or the 
fact of lack of preference—is an expression of basic 
personality organization. The occupational choice 
should satisfy basic needs. 


Chief among success factors seem to be the per- 
sonality needs of the individual and the extent 
to which the occupation meets and accommodates 
these needs. 


Thus, in the case of our two teachers sharing 
the same teaching position, we may conclude that 
the nature of the occupation of teaching lends itself 
to meeting the very different personality needs of 
these two individuals. Each can be successful be- 
cause affection and fear, as student-teacher rela- 
tionship components, are both accepted or toler- 


ated within the educational system that employs 
these two persons. Raylesberg supports this posi- 
tion with the conclusion that most occupations are 
sufficiently complex to lend themselves to many 
perceptions, and hence different individuals may 
perceive the same occupation differently.’ Success, 
then, is relative to the personality organization 
and the way in which the occupation meets the 
needs of the personality. 

A further debilitating facet of the success defini- 
tion is noted by many who find themselves em- 
ployed in educational or other institutions where 
inadequate plans of finance are in operation. The 
educational worker who felt quite successful last 
year upon the publication of her research and 
writing, may find that this year the enrollment 
figures are down, and the successful educators in 
her midst are now those persons who possess magic 
and charm in the business of recruiting students. 
In other words, the educational positions within 
the institution now demand new or different per- 
sonality attributes, and the person who has rested 


? B. F. Foren, Personality factors in occupational choice. 
Educ. & Psychol. Measurement, Autumn 1953, p. 361. 

’D. D. Rayiesserc, A contribution to a theory of voca- 
tional choice. Psychol. Service Center J., Sept. 1950, p. 198. 
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upon the laurels of writing and research may find 
new qualities of success being exacted of her. For- 
tunately, the academic institution is usually broad 
enough in its goals and purposes to accommodate 
many personality types, and many may share in the 
feelings of success. 

The choice of an occupation may determine suc- 
cess or failure. Many factors seem to fashion this 
success. Effort, luck, knowing the right people, 
the ability of the worker to perform satisfactorily 
the tasks assigned to him—all play a part in the 
success formula. Chief among the success factors 
seem to be the personality needs of the individual 
and the extent to which the occupation meets and 
accommodates these needs. 

In light of these factors of occupational choice 
and success, let us explore what home economists 
have declared to be the criteria that they use to 
judge success in their jobs. 


The Answers 


In the small survey conducted by the JourNAL oF 
Home Economics, selected home economists were 
asked to list their personal criteria for judging suc- 
cess in their respective situations. of employment. 
No criteria were suggested, and no check lists were 
submitted to the respondents. No order of im- 
portance of factors was suggested. The survey 
question was completely unstructured, and a re- 
spondent was free to list as few or as many criteria 
for judging success as she wished. 

The findings of this survey are presented on the 
opposite page as follows: a list of criteria for judg- 
ing success on the job is shown with an accompany- 
ing per cent of respondents reporting this criterion. 

The results of this survey have shown that home 
economists are essentially a homogeneous group. 
Only seventeen different criteria were written in 
by the respondents, and these are much alike in 
nature. As home economists we are much in agree- 
ment with the basic theory of occupational choice 
and success, for we feel personal satisfaction is 
significantly more important than material gain. 

The nature of the values held by those who work 
in the broad field of home economics is reflected 
in the most frequently listed criterion, “Does my 
job offer me personal satisfaction?” We appear to 
be much more preoccupied with personal feelings 
of success than with what our supervisors feel or 
think about us. 

The overt manifestations of our work are very 
important to us. “Do my students or employees re- 
flect the quality of my work?” This item was listed 
by 41.7 per cent of the respondents and tends to 
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AS ReEporTED By Home Economists ACCORDING TO 
Per Cent or ResPpoNDENTsS LISTING THE CRITERION 


PER CENT OF 
RESPONDENTS 
LISTING 


CRITERION 


1. Does my job offer me personal satisfaction?...... 44.4 
2.Do my students or employees reflect the 
Quality of may 41.7 
3. Are my salary increments adequate in my situ- 
25 
4. Do I observe favorable student, employee, or 
5. Am I given increased opportunity to develop 
the job and increased responsibility on the 


25 
6. Am I given the co-operation and respect of my 
25 
7. Am I continuously called upon for opinions, 
ideas, resource and consultant help? .............-+- 19.4 
8. Am I receiving promotions in rank and title?.... 16.7 
9. Is the job challenging to ‘16.7 
10. Are there evidences of growth in the pro- 


gram? (new personnel, sales, curriculum, etc.) 16.7 
11. Do I have the respect and co-operation of my 

supervisors or the management?.............000+000-+ 16.7 
12. Have I continued to grow as a professional 

person? (reading, conducting research, pub- 


16.7 
13. Can I look at my job critically? ..............+:0000++ 13.9 
14. Is my tenure status satisfactory?...............00000 5.6 
15. Am I receiving other good job offers?.............. 5.6 
16. Am I recruiting desirable persons for employ- 
ment in my field? (by personal example or 
Actively) 5.6 
17.Do I organize to accomplish my work effi- 
5.6 


show that personal satisfaction is linked with the 
feeling of helping someone else or observing 
another person’s growth. We apparently wish to 
exert a positive impact upon human welfare. 

As a professional group we are concerned with 


CRITERIA FOR Jupcinc Success IN EMPLOYMENT 
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salary increments, but we are no more concerned 
with this factor than with student attitude, oppor- 
tunity to develop the job, and co-operation from 
our colleagues. We apparently desire rank promo- 
tions, but we desire these no more than we desire 
a challenge in the job, opportunity for personal and 
professional growth, and co-operation of super- 
visors. 


Personal satisfaction is the most desired attribute 
of our work. 


**Hardwoods” Labeling Act 


We appear to be relatively unconcerned with 
tenure status, job offers, recruitment, and organiza- 
tion ability. Organization was perhaps presumed 
to be so much a part of the home economist’s atti- 
tude that it was not verbally expressed by the re- 
spondents. One would expect this since organiza- 
tion and management are a big part of the home 
economist’s background and training. It is en- 
couraging to think that our lack of concern with 
tenure and job offers perhaps reflects feelings of 
security and satisfaction with present employment. 
But, should we not be more involved in recruit- 
ment? If we are to see our field grow, we need to 
become aware of recruitment and its relation to our 
own success and failure. 

As home economists we are necessarily charged 
with making our intellectual and material products 
salable at the market place. We ask our payment 
in terms of feelings of satisfaction, interest, chal- 
lenge, co-operation, and respect. Personal values 
seem to predominate. That we tend to evaluate 
our successes in seeking gratification of basic psy- 
chological needs is best expressed by the respond- 
ent who wrote, “Have I enjoyed the job so much 
that I would choose the same work for heaven?” 


A bill (H.R. 1949) “to protect consumers and others against misbranding 
and false advertising of decorative hardwood or simulated hardwood products” 
has been introduced to the 87th Congress by Representative Morgan Moulder 
and referred to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

As introduced, the bill declares unlawful the “introduction into commerce, 


or the sale, advertising, or offering for sale . . 


. or [the] distribution in com- 


merce, of any decorative hardwood or simulated hardwood product which is 
misbranded or falsely or deceptively advertised . . .” 

Although labeling is not a requirement, any labeling or advertising must 
be accurate. This will permit consumers to act more intelligently in selecting 


products that will meet their needs. 
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Course for the Intellectually Gifted 


A advertisement in a popular magazine’ 
recently headlined the question: “Should 
a gifted child grow up to be a housewife?” This 
question appears to have existed in the minds of 
many educators for some years, coupled with an- 
other: Does the gifted student need education for 
homemaking? Analysis of both of these immediately 
brings forth other questions: 
1. Does the gifted student eventually marry and 
bear children? 
2. Will she find full-time homemaking a challenge 
of her capacities? 
3.Can homemaking education at the secondary 
level interest the intellectually gifted pupil and 
utilize her full intellectual capacities? 
The chance that a girl will marry and bear chil- 
dren is increasingly great, according to Seligman 
and Meyer. They state: 


This “medium” projection assumes that over the years 
94 per cent of the U. S. women will marry, on the average, 
and then they will bear about three children apiece—a 
figure based on the Scripps-Michigan findings about future 


trends in family size.* 


Since there is no known reason for excluding the 
intellectually gifted from this group, they, too, may 
expect to become wives and mothers. 

The answer to the second question regarding the 
attitude of the intellectually gifted toward home- 
making has not been supplied by research. Logic 
indicates that the answer might be dependent on 
two factors: (1) her values, and (2) her capacity 
for coping with the varied phases of homemaking. 
If she holds dear the needs of her individual family 
members as well as the family group needs and if 
she perceives the value of the contributions which 


' Advertisement, Time 76, No. 10 (Sept. 5, 1960), p. 6. 

DanteEL SELIGMAN and Lawrence A. The 
future population mix. Fortune 59, No. 2 (Feb. 1959), 
p. 228. 
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Dr. Kozik, a former member of the home eco- 
nomics education staff at Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, is now a home- 
maker in Webster, New York. Miss McDermott is 
director of home economics education in the Pitts- 
burgh Public Schools. This article reports a study 
of a homemaking course for the intellectually 
gifted high school girl. 


a wife and mother can make to her own family 
and to her community, she will see the role of 
homemaker as one rich in potentiality for use in all 
gifts—intellectual, artistic, and others. If she has 
a background of knowledge related to the various 
aspects of family living combined with the capacity 
to manage her resources, then the daily pattern of 
family living should offer a minimum of frustra- 
tions. She would perceive herself as making a 
valuable contribution through homemaking while 
still having the opportunity to develop additional 
interests. 

If homemaking at the secondary level educates 
the individual for family living according to the 
social environment of the times, “synthesizes knowl- 
edge drawn from its own research, from the physi- 
cal, biological, and social sciences and the arts 
and applies this knowledge to improving the lives 
of families and individuals,”* then the content 
should have meaning for the intellectually gifted, 
both for the present and the future. If conscious 
concern is given to clarification of values and to 
development of critical thinking in regard to the 
many aspects of family living, then both interest 
and challenge to the full intellectual capacities 
should be present for the intellectually gifted. 
Conant and other educators, as well as such critics 
of education as Admiral Hyman Rickover, have 
lamented the waste of intellectual talents in our 


% Home Economics—New Directions, American Home 
Economics Association, 1959, pp. 4, 5. 
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high schools. Conant has pointed out that girls 
are particularly likely to fail to utilize their full 
intellectual capacities. He stresses the need for 
girls to elect such subjects as mathematics and sci- 
ence as well as foreign languages in order to 
challenge their capacities.‘ Cannot homemaking 
achieve the same goal while providing the oppor- 
tunity to fill a fundamental need for girls by pre- 
paring them for their most lasting vocation? 

Edna Amidon, in the October Journat,’ has 
quoted Goodwin Watson: 


No school subjects are markedly superior to others 
for “strengthening mental powers.” General improvement 
as a result of any subject depends on instruction designed 
to build up generalizations about principles, concept formu- 
lation, and improvements of techniques of study, thinking, 
and communication. 


Cannot the strengthening of the home and family 
living of the gifted, as well as of the average, make 
a valuable contribution to our nation? May not 
the intellectually gifted need even more than others 
to develop skill in family and interpersonal rela- 
tions and management of resources so that they can 
manage a dual role if desired, making valuable 
contributions outside the home as well as within? 


Course for Gifted 


With these questions in mind, plans for co- 
operative experimental research in developing a 
high school course in home economics for the in- 
tellectually gifted, high academic achiever were 
begun in the early spring of 1959 by the depart- 
ment of home economics of Carnegie Institute of 
Technology and the Pittsburgh Public Schools. The 
first step was agreement on a philosophy and frame- 
work in regard to the course—its purpose, its scope, 
and its general content. The Carnegie home eco- 
nomics education staff worked with the total staff 
in home economics in developing a framework. 
The Peabody Senior High home economics staff 
and director worked similarly with the total home 
economics group at Peabody. At regular intervals, 
joint meetings of the Peabody staff, the director, 
and the Carnegie home economics education staff 
were held to exchange ideas and come to agree- 
ment. Invited to some of these meetings to share 
with them the plans laid and to seek their co- 
operation were the school principal, vice-principals, 
and counselors. A special meeting with the superin- 


*]. B. Conant, The American High School Today. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1959, p. 40. 

5E. P. Amipon, New explorations in home economics 
education. J. Home Econ. 52, No. 8 (Oct. 1960), p. 628. 
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tendent of schools, Calvin E. Gross, and his associ- 
ates performed a similar function. 

Early agreement was reached on the purpose 
and scope of the course. The purpose was defined 
as the utilization of the full intellectual capacities 
and interests of intellectually gifted, high academic 
achievers in relation to personal and family living 
for both the present and future. This meant to 
the planning group that the scope of content should 
cover all aspects of family living, melding learnings 
from many areas and from other courses in under- 
standing and solving individual and family prob- 
lems. Methods used would emphasize helping the 
individual to clarify values and to develop critical 
thinking, sound judgment, and use of verbal con- 
cepts in relation to problems of individual and 
family living. 


Course Arrangements and Content 


Other early decisions were concerned with 
homogeneous versus heterogeneous groupings, iden- 
tification and selection of the students, grade level, 
previous homemaking course prerequisites, class 
arrangements, and general content for the course. 
Even though recognition was given to the several 
arguments in favor of heterogeneous groupings, a 
homogeneous grouping of high academic achievers 
was decided upon, providing an opportunity to test 
Conant’s theory that grouping according to ability 
will result in a more effective education for the 
individual. Since many of the college-bound, high 
ability students would have varied backgrounds in 
homemaking education, proven ability within this 
field was not considered, but selection of the stu- 
dents was to be made on the basis of (1) IQ as 
revealed by the school testing program, (2) aca- 
demic achievement during high school, and (3) 
evidence of satisfactory school adjustment as re- 
vealed by personality ratings and citizenship grades 
given by homeroom teachers. In hope that the 
experiment would have meaning for many high 
school homemaking programs, class arrangements 
capable of replication in the average school were 
considered desirable. The proposed class arrange- 
ments included: (1) enrollment limited to one 
section of 20 girls, (2) one teacher to have major 
responsibility for one class, (3) the course to be 
two semesters in length with periods of the same 
length as others in the school day, (4) department 
equipment capable of replication, and (5) one 
planning period for the teacher's use in class 
preparation. Not all of these were attained in the 
pilot study during the second semester of 1960. 
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Development of course content began in earnest 
in the fall of 1959 with the two teachers from 
Peabody Senior High School, the director, and the 
Carnegie home economics education staff com- 
posing the working committee. Staff members from 
the Carnegie department of home economics served 
as resource people, describing basic concepts 
stressed in their own introductory courses within 
the various areas of home economics at the college 
level, methods which they have used to achieve 
the teaching of these concepts, and resource ma- 
terials. The working committee combined some 
of this valuable help with their own ideas in 
developing the general curriculum plan, taking 
care to keep course content at a level designed to 
challenge the intellectually talented. 

Since the pilot study could not be ready to begin 
before February 1960, the first course was one 
semester in length. This, of necessity, limited the 
number of areas which could be offered. Units 
chosen for the one semester pilot study were: The 
Role of Women—three weeks; the Girl and Her 
Family, Present and Future—five weeks; Family 
Values and Goals—four weeks; Personal and Family 
Finance—four weeks; and a choice of Textiles and 
Clothing or Nutrition and Foods—six weeks. One 
week was reserved for research testing. 

Emphasis was given throughout the course to 
understanding of self and others, clarification of 
values, management of resources, and consumer 
knowledge. A minimum of emphasis was given to 
manipulative skills which were brought in as 
needed for problem-solving. The choice between 
units on textiles and clothing or foods and nutrition, 
necessary because of the time limit, was left to 
the students’ decision according to their concepts 
of their own needs. 

Within each unit basic concepts deemed im- 
portant for the girl’s present and future roles were 
stated in the curriculum guide. Teaching methods 
helpful in attaining these were outlined and re- 
source materials cited. Much opportunity was left 
for individualized teaching, and revision was an- 
ticipated after the pilot study. 


Research Aspects 

Although this course development was rich in 
opportunities for research, consideration during the 
pilot study was limited to this hypothesis: A senior 
high school home economics course can offer learn- 
ing experience to the intellectually gifted, high 
academic achiever which will develop her capacity 
for critical thinking and increase her effectiveness 
as a family member as indicated by a change in 
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values. Although outstanding change was not an- 
ticipated during the short pilot study of one 
semester, indications of possibilities of greater 
changes during a full year’s course were evident. 

Instruments available for checking changes in 
capacity for critical thinking and values related 
to home and family living were extremely limited. 
Development of original instruments was precluded 
by the necessity of beginning the pilot study in 
February 1960 and by the desirability of using 
instruments with established validity, reliability, 
and objectivity. A survey of available instruments 


. resulted in the following test plan for the pilot 
study: 


A. Critical thinking: pre- and post-testing using 
the Watson-Glaser Critical Thinking Ap- 
praisal ° and the ACE test on Critical Think- 
ing.” For research following the pilot study, 
probably one of these would be used. 

B. Values: pre- and post-testing using The Home 
and Society." 

Both the Watson-Glaser and the ACE instru- 
ments had definite limitations for the study. Neither 
was designed to evaluate critical thinking in rela- 
tion to homemaking and, consequently, very few 
items were directly related to family living. Al- 
though a change in capacity for critical thinking 
as a result of this course would be revealed more 
clearly by items directly related to homemaking, 
some carryover of critical thinking ability in other 
areas was also expected, and it was hoped that 
these instruments would reveal it. A statistically 
significant change in critical thinking capacity 
might not be revealed in one semester, but some 
change was expected. 

Differences in the two instruments were evident. 
The inferred definition of critical thinking varied 
with each. The Watson-Glaser categories of items 
were: inference, recognition of assumption, deduc- 
tion, interpretation of data, and evaluation of argu- 
ments. The ACE instrument implied the use of 
critical thinking in a more active role for problem 
solving: the ability to define problems, the ability 
to select pertinent information, the recognition of 


® Goopwin Watson and E. M. Graser, Watson-Glaser 
Critical Thinking Appraisal, Form AM. New York: World 
Book Company. 

* Cooperative Study of Evaluation in General Education 
of the American Council on Education, a Test of Critical 
Thinking, Form G. Available from Dr. Paul Dressel, 
Michigan State University, East Lansing, Michigan. 

* R. Lenman, The Home and Society, in Appraising the 
College Program in Home Economics. Washington, D.C.: 
American Home Economics Association, 1950, pp. 197-211. 
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unstated assumptions, inventing and evaluating 
hypotheses, and making valid inferences and judg- 
ing the validity of inferences. Although the ACE 
interpretation of critical thinking was more ac- 
ceptable for this study than that of the Watson- 
Glaser, the latter had these advantages: 99 items 
within the instrument in contrast to 55 items for 
the ACE; validity established by unanimous judg- 
ment of 35 leaders within the field with advanced 
training; established reliability; established norms 
for eleventh and twelfth grade students and for 
pre-sophomores in college, while the ACE had 
norms only for entering college freshmen; and the 
time required presumably fitted into regularly 
scheduled periods whereas the ACE required addi- 
tional time. 


Selection and Recruitment of Students 
and Interpretation to Parents 


Examination of Peabody records of twelfth grade 
girls revealed that small likelihood existed of estab- 
lishing a class of 20 girls with IQ’s of 115 or above 
since the number of such girls was not large and 
courses seeking to attract them were many. Be- 
cause all eligible girls were unlikely to choose any 
one elective course, a much larger group than 
the desired enrollment was needed. Consequently 
the IQ requirement was lowerd to 108. The other 
two selective factors—academic record and school 
adjustment record—eliminated some of those who 
qualified according to IQ. Forty-nine eligible girls 
were called together prior to their registration for 
second semester to learn about the course. 

Dr. Kozik of the Carnegie home economics edu- 
cation staff made the course presentation, empha- 
sizing the many roles of women, population trends, 
present societal characteristics and their effect upon 
families and individuals, the adequacy of these girls’ 
preparation for their present and future feminine 
roles, and the breadth of approach of the course in 
meeting their needs. Oral response was enthusi- 
astic. At the conclusion of the presentation, each 
girl was asked to fill out, but not sign, a simple 
form indicating that she was or was not interested 
in the course. Of the 49 girls, 42 expressed interest. 
Some of their comments in regard to the reasons 
for their interest were: 

I have no interest in housekeeping but some in home- 
making. If it (the course) were a basis for my distant 
marital plans and my definite college plans, it would be 
worth while. 

Recently the idea of being married has frightened me in 
terms of whether or not I could solve the problems of wife 
and mother. A course of this type would be extremely 
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reassuring to me—I am very definitely looking forward to a 
life of combining the two. 


I am the homemaker in our house, yet do not really 
know how to manage it well. I need the information on 
buying economically, both food and clothing. Learning a 
certain finesse of operation would be most welcome. 


After learning what is included in this course, I feel that 
it definitely would be an asset to every girl. When the 
time of married life arrives, I want to feel capable of being 
a good, confident wife and mother. To date I don’t know 
enough about Home Economics to keep myself alive. 


In the final registration, 28 girls signed up for 
the course. A few of these later were found not to 
be on the original eligibility list. 

Just prior to the beginning of the second semes- 
ter, parents of the girls enrolled for the course 
were invited to the Peabody home economics de- 
partment for tea and a short interpretation of the 
course content. Approximately 25 parents attended, 
as did the Peabody principal, vice-principal, coun- 
selors and home economics staff, the director of 
home economics, and the head and two staff mem- 
bers from the Carnegie department of home 
economics. The principal, Homer Bower, welcomed 
the parents and made some introductory remarks 
about the course. The teacher of the course, Mrs. 
Jane Hussey Sciullo, gave a summary of course 
purpose and content, followed by a description 
from Dr. Kozik of Carnegie’s role in the project, 
the general plans for research, and the offer from 
Carnegie’s home economics staff to give occasional 
demonstrations or lectures, to make special equip- 
ment available, or to help in other ways. She also 
announced that this one-semester course would be 
accepted as 14 Carnegie unit in meeting entrance 
requirements at Pittsburgh institutions of higher 
learning, a departure from previous practices. 
Parental response to the meeting evidenced pleas- 
ure and acceptance. 


Teacher Observations 


Mrs. Sciullo has expressed, both directly and 
indirectly, much enthusiasm about the course and 
has commented on the personal and professional 
stimulation she received in teaching it. Informal 
observations made by Mrs. Sciullo have included: 


The intellectual capacity and academic achievement of 
this group is not always accompanied by social adjustment 
and general maturity. 


Girls vary in their readiness for the units. 


Girls with lesser degrees of capacity have more difficulty 
in projecting themselves into the future than do those of 
higher capacity. 
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Some have a freedom of expression and openness of 
mind; others reveal definite rigidity. 


A great concern with grades exists in this group. 


The girls have shown a strong desire for class associa- 
tion with Carnegie Institute of Technology. 


Research Findings 


In interpreting the instrument findings, the IQ 
composition of the class is of interest. As indicated 
previously, several students were registered for 
the class who were not chosen under the original 
selective criteria. Two of these had IQ’s of 100 
* and 101. The class IQ range was: 101 to 110, 


6 students; 111 to 115, 10 students; and 116 to 132, 


11 students. 

Some evidence of class improvement appeared in 
the pre- and post-testing scores of the Watson- 
Glaser and the ACE but application of the t test 
showed no statistical significance at the 1 per cent 
or 5 per cent levels. Results from the ACE instru- 
ment revealed the greater improvement, being 
significant at the 10 per cent level. 

Statistically no significant correlation existed be- 
tween IQ’s and any test score in pre- or post-testing. 
The greatest correlation, 0.46, existed between the 
pre-test scores of the Watson-Glaser and IQ’s. The 
‘ lowest correlation, 0.11, existed between the ACE 
pre-test scores and IQ’s. However, when IQ’s 
were grouped in three classes: 100 to 110, 111 to 
115, and 116 to 132, the group with IQ’s of 116 to 
132 made the most consistent gain in scores be- 
tween the pre- and post-testing scores of the ACE. 
. The 111 to 115 IQ group made the next greatest 
gain and the 100 to 110 IQ group had more losses 
in score than gains. In contrast, a comparison of 
results from the pre- and post-testing scores from 
the Watson-Glaser showed the greatest improve- 
ment in scores made by the 100 to 110 IQ group 
and the least improvement made by the 116 to 132 
IQ group. 

Since the element of active problem-solving was 
incorporated into the definition of critical thinking 
utilized in the ACE instrument and since this 
definition is in keeping with the class objective of 
application of critical thinking capacity to every- 
day problems, improvement of test scores on this 
instrument in the 116 to 132 IQ group is worthy of 
consideration and further study. 

Pre- and post-testing results with The Home and 
Society showed no statistical significance in value 
changes as revealed by that instrument. A trend 
toward increased emphasis upon social values, 
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especially those related to the family, was evident. 
This trend encourages the belief that value change 
was occurring in the expected direction and that, 
over a longer span of time, a more pronounced 
change would occur. The three IQ groups showed 
little difference in the amount of value change 
revealed. 

The hypothesis—a senior high school home eco- 
nomics course can offer learning experiences to the 
intellectually gifted, high academic achiever which 
will develop her capacity for critical thinking and 
increase her effectiveness as a family member as 
indicated by a change in values—has not been 
statistically affirmed in this pilot study. A trend 
in this direction, however, indicates that further 
study is justified. A two-semester length course is 
likely to produce more significant changes in pre- 
and post-testing scores, as would instruments on 
critical thinking directly related to the subject area. 


Implications of Pilot Study 


1. The enthusiastic response of class members to 
the course content throughout the semester as 
well as the enthusiastic response of the large 
group at the course presentation indicates a 
strong feeling of need among the intellectually 
gifted, high academic achiever for help in clari- 
fying and coping with present and future feminine 
roles. The interest and challenge of this topic 
is readily apparent. 

2. This response also suggests a strong implication 
for increasing the intellectual content of home- 
making instruction at all grade levels in order 
to meet the interests and to challenge the full 
capacities of all students. 

3. The improvement made by the group with IQ’s 
of 116 to 132 on the pre- and post-testing scores 
on the American Council on Education’s Test 
of Critical Thinking is worthy of consideration 
and indicates the possibility of statistically sig- 
nificant improvement during a two-semester 
course with even greater teaching emphasis on 
use of critical thinking. Evidence of improve- 
ment on this instrument, which has few items 
directly related to the course subject matter, 
encourages the belief that an instrument for 
critical thinking with items more directly related 
to course content might produce more significant 
results. 

. The trend toward a change in social values re- 
lated to the family encourages the belief that 
greater change might occur during a two-semester 
course. 
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A New Course in the Department of Home 


Economics at the University of Kansas 


Woman in Contemporary Culture 


N almost frantic concern for the American 
woman of today is evidenced in the ever- 
mushrooming cumulus of books and articles about 
her plight, its causes, her multiple roles, the work- 
home orbit, her education, and ad infinitum. Facing 
this proliferating literature and its correlated be- 
havior in society, the department of home eco- 
nomics at the University of Kansas determined to 
tackle its focus—contemporary woman. 

Our profession does teach women primarily: or 
do we teach around them? Do we work with 
operational principles that guide to efficient home 
management, effective family and societal relations, 
professional training—or do we go further and deal 
with the woman student herself? Does she leave 
our departments strengthened by knowing her 
uniqueness and able to recognize her silhouette 
against the montage of her actual idiosyncratic situ- 
ation? Or does she conceive only an illusory world 
which makes reality unbearable, thus forcing her 
into cover under a facade to be carried aloft where 
the slightest breeze can shift it to malcontent? 

Do we help our women to not only know but 
respect their womanhood? to appreciate or resent 
their gender? to face discrimination against their 
sex, recognize its cause, and learn how to deal with 
it? to make rational choices reflecting individual 
and purposeful selection in behavioral patterns 
as well as in consumption of material goods? to 
view themselves objectively? to prepare for the 
actual life patterns and discontinuities their prob- 
able future holds? Are there potential answers 
and a possible resolving to such queries, or must 
we rest upon tossing them into the wind? 

Our department affirmed its responsibility for 
searching out the multiple facets of such questions 
by proposing a new course, Woman in Contempo- 


Muriel H. Johnson 


Miss Johnson, an assistant professor in the depart- 
ment of home economics at the University of 
Kansas, is studying this year at the University of 
Minnesota on the AHEA-Omicron Nu Research 
Fellowship. 


rary Culture, taught for the first time in spring 
1960. We turned the questions towards ourselves: 
Would it be possible through home economics to 
help our students know who they are and where 
they are going? Could we remove some of the 
existing scales from the eyes of even a few stu- 
dents, hopefully freeing them to emerge as yeasting 
sources of perceptive strength, eventually permeat- 
ing a part of our society with women who could 
resist its pressures and achieve creative self- 
realization within the framework of their own 
specific situational needs? 

A large order—yet a positive attempt to begin 
must be made. Surprisingly few such beginnings 
had been attempted considering the widespread 
discussion and volume of literature. 

Groundwork was laid for this interdisciplinary 
subject by first conferring with Dean George 
Waggoner of our College of Liberal Arts and 
Sciences. He expressed interest in reading a re- 
search paper basic to the suggested course and 
presenting bibliography and concepts relating to 
the self-realization of women in contemporary 
American culture. His conclusion was that the 
paper and the proposed course made more ap- 
parent the relationship between liberal arts and 
home economics and that he would like to see the 
latter infiltrate every area of liberal arts just as 
the teaching of any subject should not be confined 
to its departmental area alone. 

Further preliminaries included conferences with 
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‘the dean of women and the chairman of the de- 
partment of sociology and anthropology, with the 
latter department discussing a synopsis of the 
proposed course. The above steps with the advice 
of Edna Hill, departmental chairman of home 
economics, resulted in approval of our two-hour 
course without dissent by a college faculty negating 
other proposed courses. 

Favorable student newspaper publicity and class 
announcements evoked lively interest in this junior- 
senior-graduate course. Final enrollment was a 
seminar-size class which had attracted unusually 
able women, both intellectually and socially. They 
were apparently women with high potential for 
positive influence. Their majors varied widely, in- 
cluding radio and television, psychology and Eng- 
lish, apparel merchandising, elementary education, 
history, and home economics teaching. One man 
also seriously wished to enroll but failed to find 
a supportive male to join him. 

Early in the semester it was evident that part 
of our purpose was immediately being realized— 
the “yeasting” influence, for sororities, dormitories, 
parents, employers, and dates were soon vigorously 
embroiled in discussions related to class readings. 
One girl reported gaining a completely unsuspected 
insight about her father; another regretted her 
mother had missed such a course and involved her 
in the readings; a third began analyzing employ- 
ment practices in her office. One student said that 
the course had changed her whole perspective 
toward her other courses, since for the first time 
she had been exposed to differing views and a 
critical examination of opposing points. 

The course was based on readings and research 
studies from differing viewpoints and cross-cutting 
a variety of fields, such as psychology, sociology, 
social-psychology, home economics, anthropology, 
education, economics, government publications, and 
current periodicals. Primary focus was on the 
American woman’s search for self, with clarifying 
examples of feminine-masculine roles in other cul- 
tures used in discussion, reading, self-assigned 
reports, and by one guest speaker. Some flexibility 
in assignments permitted the class to chart part 
of its course. Students requested both outside 
speakers and the responsibility of investigating a 
related topic of their own choice, presenting reports 
for discussion that varied from non-literate cultures 
to the lives of famous American women and the 
woman executive of today. 

The four guests made excellent contributions 
to class understandings: a history professor with 
‘past South American residence compared the vary- 
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ing roles of women there with ours; a minister 
discussed the kinds of problems his counseling 
had revealed and some of their reasons; a faculty 
wife with a biochemistry doctorate and past ex- 
perience teaching nutrition when single, married, 
and as a mother told of the assets of her education 
to her family, her sense of achievement in being 
home with her two children now—and also re- 
vealed various shadings in the work-home con- 
tinuum; and a home economics staff member 
approaching retirement subtly demonstrated the 
importance of interior resources as she discussed 
meeting advancing age with planning and with 
grace. 

Fortunately, all speakers had achieved our goal 
of autonomy, of having worked out their own terms 
with life, and this was evident in their talks and 
in their answering of all questions without either 
being threatened or resorting to easy answers. The 
comments of both men showed a lack of defensive- 
ness and that masculine strength frees a woman to 
be herself rather than dominating her. The class 
members noted these characteristics and also 
gained a favorable attitude toward seeking neces- 
sary counseling in the future. 

Lively discussions analyzed and compared the 
class readings, which were organized along the 
following main headings: a capsule view of woman 
in American life today (including her place in 
family and society); women in other times and 
places; status, roles, and self-realization of women 
(preparation, achievement, and political rights); 
women and the work-home orbit (and women in 
political and public life); woman's education in 
relation to her life; the older woman; and sum- 
marizing references on related trends. 

Our seminar arrangement encouraged the think- 
ing through and challenging of all points, including 
those presented by the teacher, who was simply 
another searcher after facts which could then be 
integrated into the distinctive life pattern of each 
participant. Different conclusions were desirable 
for each member and, during the course, initially 
contrasting viewpoints were shifted around, bor- 
rowed, discarded, or changed to a base of known 
facts rather than prejudice, so that each class mem- 
ber carried away a pattern still differing from the 
others but now oriented in the light of a rational 
working-through of her beliefs, attitudes, and 
knowledge. 

It appeared that each student now understood 
more fully that her fundamental adult security lay 
within her and must be individually worked out 
by knowing her real self, recognizing the actualities 
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of her life’s framework and then creatively going 
ahead to achieve within the terms of her own life 
segment. Each woman also seemed to recognize 
that much of the customary categorizing of women 
is far too broad to resolve underlying subtleties 
or even fairly represent such distinctions. 

As a more tangible check on this course and 
its teaching, anonymous evaluations on the standard 
student forms were given out to be prepared 
separately and returned after grades were in. These 
results proved almost as exhilarating as the course 
had been to teach, and were more than could be 
expected: 


What I liked most was the stimulation the course gave 
me... . the feelings it gave me about being a woman— 
a sense of being a sort of unique individual with problems 


to overcome .. . a sense of appreciation of being a woman. 


I was made aware of a complete new world . . . it has 
really stimulated me to take other subjects and see what 
different views can be obtained . . . my appreciation and 
understanding certainly have changed. 

_ It was very enlightening to me . I feel I am now 
better prepared to accept myself and try to improve. I 
feel I know better what I'm trying to accomplish and 
why. 

My appreciation has changed concerning my personal role 
as a woman—something my friends never thought could 
happen. 

I think I would now stand up to anyone . . . the course 
stimulated my thinking about women Many of the 
things I have read can be applied to the way in which 
I look at life and others. 


NOW THAT IT’S APRIL 


STOP 


LOOK 


WOMAN IN CONTEMPORARY CULTURE 


I like the value the course will have for me in my major 
field . . . and have a sense of pride in knowing people 
are concerned about women. 

The above are representative comments although 
there were, of course, a few suggestions for im- 
provement—such as shortening the admittedly 
lengthy reading list. In each evaluation, however, 
the reaction indicated an invigorated and changed 
thinking and promised carry-over of an analytical 
approach into other areas. 

During the summer following the course, several 
class members wrote—one to express appreciation 
for the “worthwhile course,” another wishing to 
comment on her enjoyment of the course and her 
delight “. . . in learning many new and fascinating 
things and discovering some interesting facts about 
myself” and her feeling that “. . . the most impor- 
tant thing about this particular course is that it 
stimulated my thoughts and made me more aware.” 
Another student received a year’s scholarship for 
further education in Hong Kong and was excited 
about plans to focus her study there on women. 

This pilot course did promise well: We would 
also like to try one on the sophomore level, prior 
to declaration of majors, and omitting the present 
course's prerequisites of beginning courses in both 
psychology and sociology or anthropology to see 
whether these students could bring enough to such 
a course to make it worth while. We feel that 
Woman in Contemporary Culture at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas does present another meaningful 
facet of home economics. 


. . - did you get your renewal notice reminding you that 1961-62 
AHEA membership dues are payable? If not, and you are 
an annual member, please let us hear from you. On April 1, 
over 26,000 reminders went to 1960-61 annual members. 


. . . at the address on the renewal notice. Is it accurate and com- 


plete—the one you wish used by headquarters to send your 
Journats and other communications? Postal authorities de- 


liver communications to the 


address stated on the mailing 


stencil. The stencil should include the following information: 
1. Name—properly spelled; is it Miss, Mrs., or Mr.? 
2. Box, apartment number, or business firm. 
3. Number and street—designate whether Avenue or Street, 
also location—North, Northwest, etc. 
4. City, zone, state, in the order mentioned. 


LISTEN . . . write a check, enclose it with the renewal notice in the return 


envelope, and mail it—Now THAT IT's 


5 APRIL. 


To cer AHEAD—se an ALERT mMembBer—pay vues NOW. 
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American 


Home Economics 


Association 


MONDAY 


9to 12;2t0 5 
910 12;2t05 
5;6t0 8 
6:30 to 8 
7:30 t0 9 
7:30 to 10 


| TUESDAY 


8:30 to 5 
10 to 12 


8 to 10 


WEDNESDAY 


6:45 to 8:15 
8:30 to 10 

. 10:30 to 12:30 
12:30 to 5 

8 to 10 


THURSDAY 


6:45 to 8:15 
8:30 to 10 
10:30 to 12:30 
2:30 to 5 
6108 

8:30 


 BRIDAY 


8:30 to 10 

10 to 12 

1:30 

2t0 5; 7:30t0 10 


Cleveland, Ohio 
June 27 to 30, 1961 


JUNE 26 


Executive Board Meeting ( Board also meets June 24 and 25) 
State presidents’ and councilors’ unit of AHEA 
Registration—Auditorium 

Special meetings of committees and section officers 
International guests orientation 

College clubs mixer 


JUNE 27 


Registration 

General opening session 

President's address 

Address by executive secretary 

Keynote speaker 

Subject-matter section meetings 

Progressive reception for “first timers” and alumnae groups 


JUNE 28 


Phi Upsilon Omicron breaktast 

Assembly of delegates 

Professional section meetings 

Visit exhibits 

General evening session (open to the public)—Our Latin American 


Neighbors 


JUNE 29 


Omicron Nu breakfast; Kappa Omicron Phi breakfast 
Assembly of delegates 

Professional section meetings 

General session—Interpreting the Age of Consumerism 
Awards and recognition dinner 
Svmphony Orchestra Pop Concert 


JUNE 30 


Visit exhibits 

General session—Public Relations and Communications 
Professional trips 

Executive board meeting 
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CLEVELAND =x 


“The Best Location in the Nation" 


HE Best Location in the Nation.” To a 

Clevelander, this slogan doesn’t sound con- 
ceited because it’s been identified with the city for 
so many years. Like men, few cities are born great; 
they achieve greatness through the work and 
spirit of their people. 

General Moses Cleaveland, a Connecticut lawyer, 
revolutionary soldier and surveyor, landed on the 
east bank of the Cuyahoga River on July 22, 1796 
to survey the land and to set up a “capital town” 
in the Western Reserve. The party built two log 
cabins by the river and staked out a town in the 
forest overlooking the Cuyahoga River and Lake 
Erie. The town square, worth exactly $1.76 in 
terms of Western Reserve land values, may have 
been planned as the center of a plain New Eng- 
land village; but these Connecticut Yankees were 
dreamers, and Superior Street, no ordinary road, 
was marked off 132 feet in width. The cross street, 
Ontario, was 99 feet wide. 

Today, 165 years later, these two wide streets 
help to form the hub of the city’s business activities. 
This same Public Square now valued at $20,000,000 
is no longer a dream, but a tribute to Yankee enter- 
prise. Like all of Cleveland, our Public Square 
“Salutes the Past and Looks Toward the Future.” 

Here since 1820 the chimes in the Old Stone 
Church have hurried millions to work and then 
home again. Here stands a bank founded in 1849, 
solid and a little stern as it looks over a broken 
fountain to the massive Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Monu- 
ment, a solemn tribute to the struggles and sorrows 
of a Civil War. 

Towering over the square and the statue of 
Moses Cleaveland, with his tricornered hat in 
hand, is the $100,000,000 Terminal Tower. Fifty- 
two stories of offices with an observation tower 
from which you can see the fan-shaped layout of 
an ever-expanding city. Underneath the Terminal 
is a spider web of tracks for trains from distant 
places and rapid transit cars that bring to town 
part of Cleveland’s workers from the eastern and 
western suburbs. Fifty-five satellite suburbs supply 
country living for city workers. The newest addi- 
tion to the Square is the home of the Illuminating 
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Madison Geades 


Evelyn Brockett 


Dorothy Ellen Jones 


Miss Jones is chairman and Miss Brockett vice-chair- 
man of the local arrangements committee for the 1961 
annual meeting of the AHEA. Miss Jones is directing 
supervisor of home economics in the Cleveland Board 
of Education, and Miss Brockett is supervisor of the 
demonstration unit of the residential sales department 
of the Cleveland Electric Illuminating Company. 


Company, a 22-story building of glass and alu- 
minum. 

Our Public Square, a picture in contrasts, is 
typical of Cleveland, a mixture of the beautiful and 
the shabby, the old and the new, the good and the 
bad. The 1,640,000 people in Metropolitan Cleve- 
land represent 48 different nationalities, support 
600 churches, cathedrals, and synagogues, and 
send 264,472 children to elementary and secondary 
schools. 

A block from the Public Square is the Mall, 17 
acres of land overlooking the lake. This group 
plan project of a unified Civic Center, the first 
in the country, was started in 1911. The Federal 
Building, Public Library, Board of Education 
Building, City Hall, Court House, Public Audi- 
torium, and Stadium surround the park. The 
auditorium where we shall meet in convention 
seats 12,800 in the main arena and 3,000 in the 
Music Hall. Here Clevelanders break all records for 
attendance when the Metropolitan Opera is in 
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town, and in air-cooled comfort thousands enjoy 
the Summer Pops of the Cleveland Orchestra. 

Just over the hill is the Municipal Stadium, home 
of the Cleveland Indians and the Browns Profes- 
sional Football team. Here, 83,000 persons can 
celebrate a Fourth of July. Beyond is Lake Erie, 
the docks, the new Burton Lakefront Airport, and 
the Navy Marine Corps training center. 

Cleveland has long been ranked as the largest 
ore market in the world. If you have time, you 
can watch a huge freighter wind its way up our 
dirty Cuyahoga River to the ore docks. To the 
native, this was always an interesting sight, but 
since April 1959, when the St. Lawrence Seaway 
opened, new activity and glamour have been 
added. A moonlight night and ships with flags 
from foreign lands add new excitement to our 
Cleveland world port. 

We belong to a busy city, largely industrial in 
character, with the chief emphasis on steel, oil, 
varnish, paint, heavy machinery, bricks, nuts, bolts, 
green-house-grown fancy vegetables, incandescent 
lamps, and astronomical instruments. 

Cleveland is an industrial city, yet it ranks 
among the nation’s outstanding cultural and educa- 
tional centers. University Center, 20 minutes from 
the Public Square, surrounds some of Cleveland’s 
finest buildings. Western Reserve University with 
its 9 colleges, including the Western Reserve Medi- 
cal School founded in 1843 and Case Institute of 
Technology, form the core of the educational 
activities. The Cleveland Museum of Art, Sever- 
ance Hall—the home of the world famous Cleveland 
Symphony Orchestra, Cleveland School of Art, In- 
stitute of Music, Western Reserve Historical So- 


Public Auditorium 


This auditorium will be the site of the annual meeting 
and the exhibits for the American Home Economics 
Association in Cleveland in June. 
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Bureau of Visual Education, Cleveland Public Schcols 


Statue of Abraham Lincoln in Cleveland, Ohio 


“I like to see a man proud of the place in which he lives; 
I like to see a man live in it so that the place will be 
proud of him.”—Lincoln 


ciety, the Museum of Natural History, and the 
Garden Center are all a part of a cultural grouping 
near beautiful Wade Park Lake, where daffodils 
and cherry blossoms bloom in the springtime and 
the moon reflects the lighted museum on a summer 
night. 

There are a thousand other places we would have 
you see, Lincoln’s statue on the Mall in front of the 
Board of Education, Dunham Tavern—an old stage 
coach stop now a museum, the Cleveland airport 
at night teeming with planes, the zoo when you 
are not too tired, radio stations, newspaper offices, 
the Cleveland Playhouse, Karamu House, the 
Planetarium and the Aquarium, Trailside Museums 
or the country east to Gates Mills or Chagrin Falls, 
where the roads and the houses will remind you 
of New England and the Connecticut Yankees who 
started all of this—our Forest City. 
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CHOLARSHIP programs which enable students 
to learn about other countries contribute tre- 
mendously toward increasing international understand- 
ing and peace,” the recipient of an American Home 
Economics Association international scholarship wrote 
AHEA headquarters a few months ago. 

This year the 11 new AHEA awardees increase to a 
total of 151 the women from 42 countries who, since 
the program began in 1930, have received the Associa- 
tion’s international fellowships and scholarships. As 
always, the Association is grateful to the 53 colleges 
and universities throughout the United States that have 
co-operated financially and in many other ways to help 
meet the needs of the AHEA students and to the Insti- 
tute of International Education for co-operation in the 
selection of, and administrative arrangements for, many 
of them. 

The 11 new 1960-61 AHEA international students 
come from England, Guatemala, India, Iraq, Japan, 
New Zealand, Norway, Sweden, Turkey, and the West 
Indies Federation. In addition, two 1959-60 AHEA 
students from Pakistan and Greece have received addi- 
tional scholarship assistance this year, 

Yoshiko Murayama of Zushi City, Kanagawa Pre- 
fecture, Japan, the AHEA’s thirteenth Helen W. Atwater 
fellow, is a graduate student in home economics educa- 
tion at the Pennsylvania State University. Her pro- 
fessional career began as an assistant in biology at her 
alma mater, Japan Women’s University. Her home eco- 
nomics teaching experience has been at Tokyo Munici- 
pal Chitose Middle School and, since 1952, at the 
Kanagawa Prefectural Yokohama Suiran Senior High 
School. She has served as adviser to the president of 
the Future Homemakers Association of Kanagawa Pre- 
fecture, as counselor of the FHA of Japan, and as 
secretary of the Home Economics Teachers Association 
of Kanagawa Prefecture. Upon completing her study at 
Pennsylvania State University she expects to resume 
her teaching position and her FHA and Teachers 
Association activities in the hope of using the knowl- 
edge she has acquired in the United States “to improve 
home economics education and help build Japanese 
home life to higher standards.” She regards this year 
as the “most profitable and exciting” one of her life. 

Margaret Jean Watt of Opoho, Dunedin, New 
Zealand, is studying for a master’s degree in clothing 


AHEA’s 1960-61 International Scholarship Students 


Marion H. Steele 


Miss Steele, the Journal’s managing editor, serves 
as secretary of the AHEA’s committee on inter- 
national scholarships and program. 


Yoshiko Murayama of Japan is AHEA’s 1960-61 
Helen W. Atwater fellow at the Pennsylvania State 
University. 


and textiles at Ohio State University. After supple- 
menting her bachelor of home science degree from the 
University of Otago in Dunedin with a postgraduate 
year at the Teachers Training College in Auckland, she 
accepted a position as assisting lecturer in the clothing 
department of the University of Otago. Her study this 
year includes research into some of the physical prop- 
erties of textile fabrics. “While gaining depth of knowl- 
edge through specialization,” she says of her present 
study, “I am also gaining a much broader concept of 
the whole field of home economics and hope to make 
a much more effective contribution . . . when I return 
to a position in the clothing department of the Uni- 
versity of Otago.” 
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(Left) Margaret 
Jean Watt of New 
Zealand feels that 
her year of study for 
a master’s degree at 
Ohio State Univer- 
sity is greatly widen- 
ing her horizons. 


(Left center) Nalini 
Naraindas Badlani 
of India is delighted 
to be studying at the 
Woman's College of 
the University of 
North Carolina. 


(Lower left) Mar- 
garet Mary Whipp 
of England, the 


AHEA-Phi Upsilon - 


Omicron student at 
Montana State Col- 
lege, has greatly ap- 
preciated the warm 
hospitality she has 
enjoyed in the United 
States. 


Astrid Molander of Sweden is 
completing research leading to a 
PhD degree in foods at lowa State 
University. 


Nalini Naraindas Badlani of Baroda, India, is the 
first AHEA international scholarship student to study 
at the Woman's College of the University of North 
Carolina. After graduating from the Faculty of Home 
Science, M.S. University of Baroda, she became a tutor 
in its department of child development and worked in 
its laboratory nursery school. This year she is studying 
for an MS degree with the hope of resuming her teach- 
ing at the University of Baroda and doing research in 
child development and family relationships, for which, 
she says, there is great need in India. Impressed by the 
friendliness of Americans, she has been rather amused 
by people’s curiosity about her dress and the meaning 
of the “red mark” ' on her forehead. 

Margaret Mary Whipp of Brownhill, Blackburn, 
Lancashire, England, the 1960-61 AHEA-Phi Upsilon 
Omicron student, is studying at Montana State College. 
A graduate of the College of Housecraft (now Elizabeth 
Gaskell College) in Manchester, England, she recently 
was head of the housecraft department at The Elm’s 
Technical College, Stoke-on-Trent, Staffordshire, and 
for six years previously had taught home economics in 
secondary modern schools. At MSC she is studying for 
a master’s degree in general home economics with the 
hope of being either head of department in a large 
technical college (similar to a high school in the United 
States) upon her return to England or lecturer in a 
teacher-training college. 

Astrid Linnea Molander of Stockholm, Sweden, is 
the AHEA’s Gertrude T. Spitz student at Iowa State 
University, where she hopes to receive her PhD this 
year. Her research deals with the relation of physical, 
chemical, and sensory evaluation of the quality of fully 
cooked ham to back-fat thickness of hog carcasses. A 
1943 graduate in institution management at Statens 
Skolkoksseminarium in Stockholm, she had a short 


' Originally a caste mark but today it does not have this 
significance and is worn as a cosmetic. 


Ayse Baysal of Turkey has more than 
justified the efforts of Virginia Home 
Economics Association members to 
make her study at VPI possible. 
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course in foods and nutrition at Aarhus University in 
Denmark in 1946. She received a master’s degree in 
nutrition at the University of Maryland in 1956 and 
began doctoral study at ISU in 1958 on a PEO Inter- 
national Peace Scholarship. Her varied experience in 
Sweden included institution management at the Royal 
Swedish Naval Academy and for the Royal Swedish 
Coast Artillery Regiment at Waxholm; work as dietitian 
in a tuberculosis hospital in North Sweden; and serving 
as a consultant in the Swedish Institute for Preservation 
Research and in the housewife department of the Co- 
operative Union in Stockholm. Upon her return to 
Sweden she would like to do research on fat in foods. 

Ayse Baysal of Izmir, Turkey, is AHEA’s first stu- 
dent from Turkey and its first to study at the Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute. The Institute’s financial co-opera- 
tion in her scholarship is being provided by the Virginia 
Home Economics Association. She is a graduate of the 
Girls Technical Teacher Training College (Kiz Teknik 
Ogretmen Okolu) of Ankara and from September 1957 
to April 1958 studied at the University of Nebraska on 
an International Cooperation Administration grant. Re- 
cently employed by the Turkish Ministry of Agriculture 
as a teacher of home economics extension agents at the 
Home Economics Training Center in Bornova, Izmir, 
she has also had experience as an extension agent and 
as a teacher in an elementary teacher training school. 
After her return to Turkey she expects to continue 
training and helping home economics extension workers 
to become better qualified for their work. Her broad 
program of studies at VPI will be helpful to her, she 
says, in adapting subject-matter areas, methods, and 
techniques of working with people to the needs and 
conditions of the people in her country. 

Ana Lauretta Diaz is a Guatemalan who holds the 
AHEA’s Louise Stanley Latin American scholarship at 
Michigan State University, where she is studying for 
a bachelor’s degree in general home economics. She 
supplemented a teaching certificate from the Escuela 


Ana Lauretta Diaz, AHEA’s first stu- 
dent from Guatemala, is the 1960-61 
Louise Stanley Latin American stu- 
dent at Michigan State University. 
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(Right) Mrs. Gwen- 
doline Mathews 
Sieck of India, the 
1960-61 AH EA-Omi- 
cron Nu student, is 
studying for a PhD 
at Iowa State Uni- 
versity. 


(Right center) Zei- 

nab R. Allos of Iraq 

began study toward 

her EdD during the 

1960 summer quar- 

ter at the University 
of Tennessee. 


(Lower right) Anne- 
Lise Valde of Nor- 
way feels fortunate 
to be studying for 
her master’s degree 
at the University of 
Alabama. 


Eunice Agatha Warner of Trini- 
dad, W.1., is studying at State Uni- 
versity College of Education in 

Plattsburgh, New York. 
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Normal de Senoritas of Quezaltenango, Guatemala, with 
1% years’ observation of the Extension Service in the 
United States, a summer session at Cornell University, 
and short periods of training at the University of Puerto 
Rico and the Institute of Agricultural Sciences in 
Guatemala. Her experience included serving as assistant 
nutritionist at the Institute of Nutrition of Central 
America and Panama; in various positions with the 
Servicio Cooperativo de Education in Guatemala, the 
Home Economics-Agricultural Extension Service in the 
Chilean Ministry of Agriculture, the Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs in Chillan, Chile, the Inter-American 
Institute of Agricultural Sciences of the OAS in a proj- 
ect in San Ramon, Uruguay, and the Escritorio Tecnico 
de Agricultura in Brazil; and as home economics editor 
in the Scientific Communication Service of the Inter- 
American Institute of Agricultural Sciences in Turrialba, 
Costa Rica. After completing her study at MSU she 
hopes to work in Guatemala or in some other Latin 
American country. 

Eunice Agatha Warner of St. Joseph, Trinidad, 
West Indies Federation, and a student at State Uni- 
versity College of Education in Plattsburgh, New York, 
received a teaching certificate from the Government 
Training College for Teachers in Port-of-Spain, Trini- 
dad. She also took a six-month course in home eco- 
nomics organized by an American Fulbright scholar and 
sponsored by the government of her country. Before 
beginning study on her AHEA award she was employed 
by the Ministry of Education, Government of Trinidad 
and Tobago, as a teacher of “domestic science.” Her 
pupils were 12- to 16-year-old girls in both primary and 
high schools and adults in evening classes. Upon 
completion of her study in the United. States she 
expects to continue teaching in Trinidad, where, she 
says, “the government is engaged in a mass school 
building program and qualified teachers are urgently 
needed.” 

Mrs. Gwendoline Mathews Sieck of Madras, India, 
is the AHEA’s Omicron Nu student at Iowa State Uni- 
versity, where she is completing work for a PhD with 
co-majors in institution management and home eco- 
nomics education and a minor in industrial engineering. 
She obtained her BSc in home science in 1950 at Queen 
Mary’s College, University of Madras, and, on a Rotary 
International Fellowship, an MS at Iowa State Univer- 
sity in 1952 with a major in institution management. 
Her professional experience included work as a junior 
dietitian in the University of Michigan’s residence halls 
food service for a year and dietitian at the College of 
Nursing in New Delhi from 1954 to 1958. A former 
member of the executive and other committees of the 
Home Science Association of India, she also served as 
editor of the Home Science Journal of India. She and 
her husband, who is completing work at ISU for a PhD 
in civil engineering with minors in industrial economics 
and government, hope, she says, “to serve as a team 
wherever opportunities are available for both of us, 
preferably in India or other areas of the world that do 
not have many trained people with our specializations.” 
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Zeinab R. Allos of Baghdad, Iraq, was granted an 
AHEA international scholarship for study during the 
1959-60 academic year at the University of Tennessee 
but was unable to come to the United States to begin 
study toward an EdD at the University until the 1960 
summer quarter. Holder of a B.A. from the Beirut Col- 
lege for Women in Beirut, Lebanon, and an M.A. from 
the University of Wisconsin, she taught child develop- 
ment and nursery school education at the Women’s 
College of the University of Baghdad for three years 
and for more than a year was responsible for running 
its nursery school, which was used as a laboratory 
center for home economics majors. Upon her return to 
Iraq she expects to teach or work with people in the 
area of home economics education. “I do believe,” she 
says, “that it is my responsibility, as well as the re- 
sponsibility of all educated women, to work and help 
young women of Iraq to become more interested and 
more concerned about their future.” 

Anne-Lise Valde of Os pr. Bergen, Norway, is 
studying for a master’s degree at the University of 
Alabama. She is a graduate of the State Teacher Train- 
ing College in Stavanger and of the State Teacher 
Training College of Home Economics in Os pr. Bergen. 
She taught at the latter before coming to the United 
States and expects to return to its staff to teach nutrition 
upon completion of her study at the University of 
Alabama. Her experience has also included teaching 
food preparation in the last two years of elementary 
school to both boys and girls. Features of U.S. life 
that have impressed her include its speed, people in a 
constant rush, the bigness of New York City and its tall 
buildings, supermarkets, and the informality of Ameri- 
cans. She has been amused when children here seemed 
disappointed to find she looks “just like an American.” 

In addition to 1960-61 awards to the eleven young 
women mentioned, a renewal of her 1959-60 award was 
granted to Mrs. Maryam Magqbool Elahi of West 
Pakistan to enable her to continue study at the Uni- 
versity of Rhode Island to obtain the master’s degree 
in textiles and clothing that she considers so necessary 
for the teaching she expects to do in one of the govern- 
ment educational institutions upon her return to Pakis- 
tan. She says that she is “just bubbling with ideas and 
rather impatient to return and put them into practice.” 

Helen Dikeakou of Athens, Greece, a 1959-60 AHEA 
student at the University of Delaware, also received 
a one-semester extension of her scholarship to enable 
her to get the bachelor’s degree she needs to teach at 
the Harocopios Superior School of Home Economics 
in Callithea, Athens. 


To judge by similar expressions from most of this 
year’s awardees, Margaret Whipp could have been 
speaking for all when she wrote: “I find it impossible to 
express how much I appreciate the wonderful oppor- 
tunity which has been given to me to study in this 
country.” And students and staff on the campuses where 
these young women are studying know that the gain from 
this international scholarship program is not one-sided. 
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The Finished Foods Committee is a committee 
of the Home Economists in Business section of 
AHEA, organized in 1958-59. Its broad purpose is 
to establish guides that can be used by home 
economists and consumers for evaluating finished 
(cooked) foods. To do this, the committee first 
describes the best results to expect for each food. 
It then suggests the factors which produce best 
results, gives reasons for poor results, and lists 
answers to common consumer questions relating 
to that food. 

The need for this material was recognized by 
home economists in the food, equipment, and utility 
fields. Rapid developments in these areas are con- 
stantly improving and producing new products. 
It is important, therefore, to provide information 
that is up to date for professional and practical 
use. This information should be of particular value 
to those who interpret food standards to students, 
manufacturers, and consumers. 

To accomplish its purpose, the Committee has 
set up these goals: 

1. To collect authoritative information from home 
economists who are in representative food and 
equipment fields. 

2. To interpret this information and make it—and 
reprints of it—available through a_ professional 
home economics publication. 

3.To keep this information current as changes 
occur in foods or equipment. 

Subjects of broad interest are to be covered. As 
planned, the project includes foods prepared by 
oven cooking—baking, roasting, broiling—and by 
top-of-range or surface cooking. 

Because of the magnitude of the project, it has 
been broken down by subjects, one or more to be 
prepared by the Committee each year. The first 
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—a First Report 


report, printed in this issue of the JouRNAL oF 
Home Economics, is on Cake-Mix Cakes—Shorten- 
ing Type. 

The Finished Foods Committee has a rotating 
membership of six, each member serving a two-year 
term. Three members will represent the food in- 
dustry, and three, the equipment industry. The 
selection of members from the food industry will 
be made on the basis of the subject under consider- 
ation. Selection of members from the equipment 
industry will inc!ude at least one from a major 
range manufacturing company and one from a 
utility, preferably a combination gas and electric 
company. 

The Committee's method of operation is to: 

1. Determine the problems encountered with the 
food subject under consideration. 

2. Write descriptions and definitions of the finished 
foods based on the collected information. 

3. Obtain approval of the written material from 
representative authorities in industry. 

4. Review the revised material with the Reviewing 
and Consulting Committee of AHEA. 

5. Submit final copy to the editor of the JournaL 
or Home Economics for publication. 

It is the aim of the Finished Foods Committee 
to publish material on at least one subject each 
year. At a later date, the consecutive reports will 
be assembled into a booklet as a supplement to 
AHEA’s Handbook of Food Preparation. 

Reprints punched for notebooks of this and fol- 
lowing reports will be available for 15 cents each, 
or 10 cents in quantities of 20 or more. Write to 
American Home Economics Association, 1600 
Twentieth St., N.W., Washington 9, D. C. (Please 
enclose payment. The AHEA does not bill orders 
under $2. Postage will be charged on billed orders. ) 
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CAKE-MIX CAKES-SHORTENING TYPE 


2. Tenderness 
a. Cake breaks easily but does not crumble. 
b. Pound cakes are firm but tender. 
3. Moistness 
a. Cakes are moist but not gummy. Degree 
of moistness may vary with kind of cake, 
ie, white cakes may be slightly less moist 
than chocolate cakes, etc. 
b. Pound cakes are less moist than others. 
4. Flavor 


This information is a guide for evaluating cakes 
made from commercially manufactured cake mixes 
which contain shortening, with the exception of 
chiffon cake mixes. Chiffon cakes are included with 
foam-type mix cakes in a following outline. 


|. BEST RESULTS FOR FINISHED CAKES 


Time to judge: when cakes are completely cooled, 
or at least 1 hour after removal from pans. 
A. Outside appearance and characteristics 


1. Crust 
a. Cakes have thin tender crust with slight 
sheen on top. Flat bubbles may appear on 
surface and will be slightly darker than rest. 
b. Color is usually even, light golden or golden 
brown on top, for white and yellow cakes. 
Sides and bottom also light or golden brown. 
Crusts of dark cakes, like chocolate and 
spice, may be slightly darker than interior. 
2. Contour 
or shape 


a. Most cakes are slightly rounded on top with 
even height at sides. 

b.Pound cakes will be well rounded with 
center crack. 


of cake 
as related 
to pans 


a.In standard pans, cakes come to top or 
slightly above top of two 8- x 1%%-inch 
round layer pans, but slightly below top of 
two 9- x 1144-inch round layer pans or single 
13- x 9\%4- x 2-inch oblong pan. 
b. Depth of cakes is about same if baked in 
two 8-inch square pans or in two 9-inch 
round pans. 
c. Pound cake usually comes to top, or slightly 
below top, of loaf pan recommended. 
B. Inside appearance and characteristics 
1. Texture 
a. Grain (appearance of cell structure) 
Cakes have fine to medium-fine, uniform, 
thin-walled cells distributed throughout. 
Size and shape of cells will vary with type 
of cake. Pound cake has finest grain. 

b. “Feel” to touch and to mouth 
Layer cakes are light, soft, and velvety. 
Some are more moist and have more body. 


Fresh, pleasantly sweet, and characteristic of 
the kind of cake, i.e., white, yellow (whole 
egg), chocolate, spice, etc. 


. FACTORS WHICH PRODUCE BEST RESULTS 
. Following directions 


Do not vary method or ingredients from those 
given on package being used. 


. Accurate measurements 


Use standard household measuring cups and 
spoons, and level measurements. 

(Refer to “Dimensions, Tolerances, and Terminology 
for Home Cooking and Baking Utensils,” publication 
Z61.1, by American Standards Association, 70 East 45 
Street, New York 17, N.Y.; 35 cents. ) 


. Correct mixing 


1. With electric mixers 

a. Standing type 
Blend at a low speed (in combining dry 
and liquid ingredients until all particles 
are moistened ). 
Beat at a medium speed. Occasionally guide 
batter into beaters and scrape bottom and 
sides of bow] with rubber scraper. 

b. Portable type 
Use same directions as for standing type 
mixer except that high speed is necessary, 
and a longer beating time (about 1 minute 
more) may be desirable. Beaters should be 
moved in continuous motion around bowl. 
Stop mixer and scrape bowl and beaters at 
least once during mixing. 

2. Hand mixing 

Use wooden spoon or rotary beater as directed 

on package. Count 150 vigorous spoon strokes 

as equivalent to 1 minute’s beating with stand- 

ing type mixer at medium speed. Occasionally 

scrape sides and bottom of bowl with rubber 


scraper. 


. Correct pans 


Pans affect cake quality. 

1. Size 
Use sizes recommended on package. See pan 
substitutions, section IV, A, 3. 
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2. Material 

a. Layer pans. Use medium-weight aluminum 
with dulled outside bottom finish (de- 
scribed by pan manufacturers as satin or 
scratch brush). 

b. Loaf pans. Use medium-weight aluminum, 
or pan packaged with mix. 

3. Preparation of pans 

Always follow directions on package. Be sure 

to note specific reference to use of grease and 

flour, paper in bottom, or other preparation. 
. Correct baking 
1. Oven temperature 

Always preheat oven to temperature specified 

on package. 

2. Pan placement 

a. Unless otherwise directed by oven manu- 
facturer, place oven shelf so cake pan is 
near center of oven. 

b.If baking on two shelves, place pans so 
there is a minimum of overlapping. 

c. Place pans at least 1 to 1% inches from 
oven walls and at least an inch apart to 
allow circulation of heat. 

3. Baking time 

a. Test cake for doneness after the minimum 
baking time specified on package; bake 
longer if necessary. 

b. Most layer cakes are done when: 

Top crust is light golden or golden brown. 
Top springs back when lightly touched with 
finger near center. 

Wooden pick or wire cake tester inserted in 
center comes out clean. 

c. Large oblong and variety cakes should al- 
ways be tested with wooden pick or wire 
cake tester. 

F. Care in removing cake from pan 
1. Cooling in pan 
Let cakes cool right-side up in pans on cool- 
ing racks 10 to 15 minutes. 
2. Removing from pan 

a. If cake adheres to sides of pan, loosen with 
short narrow spatula or knife. 

b.To remove from pan, invert cooling rack 
over cake in pan. Turn pan and rack to- 
gether to transfer cake to rack. Place second 
rack on bottom of cake; hold both racks and 
turn cake right-side up. A third cooling 
rack is desirable for layers because it per- 
mits using the same technique for turning 
out the second layer. 

G. High altitude adjustments 
Follow special package directions. 
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Ili, POOR RESULTS WITH REASONS 


May be due to one specific factor or a combination 
of factors. 
A. Low volume or flat cake 
1. Over- or undermeasurement of liquid. 
2. Underbeating or extreme overbeating. 
3. Too large pan. 
4. Too low or too high oven temperature. 
5. Improper placement of oven shelf or pans. 
6. Mix stored under poor conditions, as in ex- 
cessive heat or high humidity. 


7. Omission of eggs. 


. Fallen cake 
or dipped in 


center 


1. Underbaking—too low oven temperature 
and/or too short baking time. 
2. Under- or overmeasurement of liquid. 
3. Too small pan—batter too deep. 
4. Testing too soon for doneness. 
5. Moving or jarring cake before sufficiently 
baked. 
. Sticky top crust 
1. Underbaking—too low oven 
and/or too short baking time. 
2. Storing cake covered while still warm. 
3. High humidity in air after cake is baked. 
4. Overmeasurement of liquid. 
5. Use of very sweet fruit juices for liquid. 


temperature 


. Holes 
and tunnels 
in the cake 


1. Too high oven temperature. 

2. Improper placement of oven shelf or pans. 

3. Underbeating or extreme overbeating. 

4. Large air bubbles trapped in batter. 

5. Uneven baking or overbaking which may be 
due to use of steel, glass, or dark pans, which 
are uneven conductors of heat. 


. Shrinkage 
(excessive 
pulling away 
from sides 


of pan) 


1. Overbaking—too high oven temperature and/or 
too long baking. 

2. Pans too close together or too near oven walls. 

3. Extreme overbeating. 
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F. Humped cake 


or peaked 


in center 


1. Too high oven temperature. 

2. Too small pan—batter too deep. 

3. Uneven baking or overbaking which may be 
due to use of steel, glass, or dark pans. 

4. Insufficient liquid. 

5. Pans too close together or too close to oven 
walls. 

6. Extreme overbeating. 

. Uneven layers and/or uneven browning 

1. Oven shelf or oven not level. 

2. Pans too close together or too close to oven 
walls. 

3. Uneven heat circulation. 

4. Bent pans. 

5. Poor oven door fit causing uneven heat dis- 
tribution. 

. Pale top crust 

1. Opening oven door too often. 

2. Overmeasurement of liquid. 

3. Too low oven temperature. 

4. Too deep pan. 

5. Extreme overbeating. 

Crumbly or dry cake 

1. Overbaking—too high oven temperature and /or 
too long baking time. 

2. Undermeasurement of liquid. 

3. Omission of egg. 

Gummy or doughy eating quality 

1. Underbaking—too low oven temperature 
and/or too short baking time. 

2. Overmeasurement of liquid. 

3. Underbeating. 

. Streaks (uneven horizontal grain or interior 

color ) 

1. Underbeating. 

2. Overmeasurement of liquid. 

3. Underbaking—too' low oven temperature 
and/or too short baking time. 

4, Mix stored under poor conditions, as in high 
humidity. 

5. Use of hot rather than cool water. 


. COMMON CONSUMER QUESTIONS 

. About substitutions 

1. Can milk, sour milk, fruit juices, or carbonated 
beverages be used for water? 
Not generally recommended. Use only if 
specified by mix manufacturer. 
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2. Can yolks or whites be used for whole eggs? 
Egg yolks or egg whites should not be sub- 
stituted unless specific recipe variation is 
given. Results will be different. 

3. Can other pans be substituted? 

a. Pans recommended on package give best 
results. 

b. Specialty pans (odd sizes and shapes) may 
not produce cakes of optimum quality. 

c. Specialty pans, if used, should be filled no 
more than half-full; excess batter may be 
baked as cupcakes. 

d. Deep pans (3 or 4 inches in depth) used 
for tiered cakes should have no more than 
1 inch of batter. 


. About additions 


1. Can other flavorings be added? 
Most flavorings can be added as desired in 
appropriate amounts. 
. Can nuts, raisins, coconut, and other relatively 
moisture-free ingredients be added? 
May be added if very finely chopped. If 
too large, pieces may sink to bottom of cake 
during baking. Be guided by recipe sugges- 
tions given on package. 
3. Can extra eggs be added? 
Not recommended because character of cake 
will be changed. 
4. Can oil or other shortenings be added? 
Not recommended because character of cake 


will be changed. 


. About double batches 


Satisfactory to double amounts if: 

1. Beating time is increased 1 to 2 minutes. 

2. Pan sizes and depth of batter are correct. 
See section IV, A, 3. 

3. All of batter is baked at same time, right 
after mixing. 


. About “ring” on top crust 


Exact reasons for ring are unknown, but it does 
not affect eating quality of cake. 


. About pan preparation 


1. Greasing and flouring are preferred; grease 
generously (use about 1 tablespoon soft 
shortening per pan ); flour lightly. 

2. Liquid or melted shortening is not recom- 
mended. 

3. When paper is used on bottom of pan, greas- 
ing is not necessary. If waxed paper is used, 
do not grease and be sure to remove cake 
from pan within 15 minutes after baking. 


. About use of aluminum foil in oven 


Sheets or pieces of foil may affect baking results 
unless used as specified by oven manufacturer. 
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The Effect of Electronic Cookery upon the 
Appearance and Palatability of a Yellow Cake 


HIS research reports the effect of electronic 

cookery upon cake quality. Through the use 
o° a yellow cake batter, an effort was made to de- 
termine whether the appearance and palatability of 
the cake cooked in the electronic range were 
affected by: (1) the amount of liquid in the batter, 
(2) the size and shape of the cooking container, 
and (3) the length of time of use of the electrical 
browning unit. 


Procedure 

The experimentation was based upon a mixing 
and cooking procedure established through a re- 
search project conducted at Woman's College.’ 
A yellow cake mix that required the addition of 
whole eggs and water was used. The batters were 
mixed in a household mixer using the lowest speed. 
The volume of batter established for a layer of cake 
in this study was 425 grams. This volume was held 
constant for each baking throughout the experi- 
ment. On each baking day, batters for two identi- 
cal layers of cake were prepared using the estab- 
lished mixing procedure, one for cooking in the 
electronic range and one for baking in a conven- 
tional electric oven. These layers were used as con- 
trols for comparison with the experimental cakes. 
In the experimental phases where the variable em- 
ployed did not involve a change in the proportion 
of ingredients, the proportions recommended by the 


'M. B. Srreet, Palatability of Cakes Baked in the Elec- 
tronic Range (unpublished Grant-in-Aid Project No. 49, 
Research Council, Woman's College, University of North 
Carolina, Greensboro, 1959), p. 1. 


Madeleine B. Street and Helen K. Surratt 


Mrs. Street is a professor of home economics in 
the School of Home Economics at the Woman's 
College of the University of North Carolina. Mrs. 
Surratt, now a homemaker, did the thesis on which 
this article is based for her master’s degree. The 
research was done under Mrs. Street’s supervision. 


cake mix manufacturer were used for the experi- 
mental batters as well as for the control cakes. 

All cakes were cooked in glass containers with 
two layers of waxed paper placed in the bottom of the 
container. The cakes were cooked in a Tappan 
electronic range, Model RL-4, using the following 
procedure: set electronic timer for 31, minutes; set 
Hi-Lo switch on Hi; place shelf in center position; 
center dish on the shelf; cook cake uncovered; use 
browning timer simultaneously with the electronic 
timer during the last one minute of cooking. 

Throughout the study, experimental cakes em- 
ploying only one variable at a time were cooked 
and tested four times with the order of preparation 
and cooking being randomized. 

Before and after cooking, the cakes were weighed 
to determine the weight change during cooking. 
Before the judges scored the cakes, photographs 
were made of the crumb faces to: (1) observe 
contour of top surface, (2) compare height of the 
two sides of an individual cake, (3) compare vol- 
ume of the cakes within a replication, and (4) 
observe cell distribution within cakes. Photographs 
were also made of the top crusts of the cakes that 
were browned in order to observe the degree and 
pattern of browning. 

The cakes were scored by a taste panel composed 
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of five home economists and two commercial bak- 
ers. Each judge received a wedge of each cake 
cooked, representing one-sixteenth of layer, 
coded, and in random order. A total of 28 judg- 
ments were made of cakes employing each variable. 
During the study, 112 judgments were made of 
each control cake. A check-type score card was 
used to record the judges’ opinions in relation to: 
(1) tenderness of crust, (2) color of crust, (3) cell 
size, (4) cell distribution, (5) crumb character, 
(6) tenderness, (7) moisture, (8) flavor, (9) 
judges’ preference of cakes in rank order, and (10) 
judges’ comments. After the judges assigned the 
scores, the appearance and palatability qualities of 
the score card were quantified for the purpose of 
statistical analysis. 


Analysis of Data 


The data were statistically analyzed to deter- 
mine the effect upon cake quality of: (1) the 
amount of liquid in the batter, (2) the size and 
shape of the cooking container, and (3) the length 
of time of use of the electrical browning unit. 

The arithmetic means were computed for the 28 
scores (7 judges, 4 replications) for each appear- 
ance and palatability quality of each cake in an ex- 
perimental phase. The means were also computed 
for the sums of the individual judges’ scores for 
_ each of the appearance and palatability qualities 
for all cakes in an experimental phase. 

Analyses of variance were computed to deter- 
mine whether there were any significant differences 
in the judges’ scores for: cell size, cell distribution, 
crumb character, tenderness, and moisture of cakes 
treated differently within an experimental phase. 

Chi-square values for contingency tables were 
computed to determine whether there were sig- 
nificant differences in crust tenderness and crust 
color among cakes that had been browned for 
different lengths of time. The t values were com- 
puted to determine whether there was any sig- 
nificant difference between the means of the two 
control cakes for: (1) the judges’ scores for cell 
size, cell distribution, crumb character, tenderness, 
and moisture, and (2) weight change during cook- 
ing. In each of the statistical analyses used, the 
values were considered to be significant if the com- 
puted value was equal to or larger than the value 
recorded at the 5 per cent level of the appropriate 
table, and highly significant if the computed value 
was equal to or larger than the value recorded at 
the one per cent level. 

The sums of ranks, the coefficients of concord- 
ance among judges, and the F ratios of the ranks 
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were computed for: (1) the seven judges to deter- 
mine the significance of their agreement with each 
other in the ranking of the cakes, and (2) the in- 
dividual judges to determine the significance of 
their agreement with themselves in the ranking of 
the cakes from one replication to the next. Also, 
the ranked preference of the judges was compared 
with their scored placement of the cakes. 

The arithmetic means for weight loss during 
cooking and the percentages of weight loss were 
computed to determine whether the moisture loss 
was related to: (1) treatment of the cake batter, 
or (2) the method of cooking. 

The photographs were descriptively analyzed to 
interpret the effect of cake treatment upon: (1) 
contour, (2) crumb character, (3) volume, and (4) 
top crusts of the cakes. 


Effect of Increased Liquid 


To study the effect of an increase in liquid in the 
batter on the quality of the cake cooked in the 
electronic range, the judges scored samples from 
experimental cake batters containing 140, 150, 160, 
and 170 grams of liquid to the proportionate 
amount of the cake mix used in this study per 
layer. However, only 425 grams of batter was used 
for each cooking. Six cakes were cooked in each 
replication of this phase of the experiment. In this 
experimental phase, the electrical browning unit of 
the electronic range was used for one minute only, 
which dried rather than browned the surface of 
the cake. In preparing the samples for presenta- 
tion to the judges, the brown crust was removed 
from the cake baked in the conventional oven. 

It was found in this study that the cell distribu- 
tion of the cakes became more regular with an in- 
crease of liquid in the batter, up to 20 grams (ap- 
proximately 114, tablespoons) per layer beyond the 
amount recommended by the cake mix manufac- 
turer, and that the cakes were more desirable in 
moisture content with an increase of liquid up to 
40 grams (approximately 3 tablespoons) per layer. 
However, the addition of 40 grams of liquid per 
layer produced an increased number of tunnels. 
The five amounts of liquid used in this experiment 
produced no significant difference in cell size, 
crumb character, and tenderness of the cakes. 

It was determined in this study that the loss of 
moisture in the cakes during cooking in the elec- 
tronic range was controlled by the cooking time 
rather than the amount of liquid in the batter; 
thus, additional liquid in the batter would remain 
in the cooked product to increase its moisture 
content. 
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Crums Faces OF CAKES PREPARED WITH FivE AMOUNTS OF LiQUID 


GRAMS 


CAKE NUMBER 
Cake 1-6 
Cake I-5 
Cake I-4 
Cake I-3 
Cake I-2 
Cake I-1 


As the liquid was increased in the batter, the 
volume of the cake decreased and more nearly ap- 
proached that of the conventionally baked cake as 
seen in the photographs of figure 1; however, the 
surface contour became more irregular. 


Effect of Size and Shape of Container 


To study the effect of the size and shape of the 
container on the quality of the cake cooked in the 
electronic range, the judges scored samples from 
cake that had been baked in the form of a layer, a 
loaf, or as cup cakes. The same volume of batter, 
425 grams, was used for each type of cake. The 
layer was cooked in a 9-inch round dish, the loaf 
in a 114 quart rectangular dish, and the cup cakes 
in eight 6-ounce custard cups. All cakes were 
cooked by the standard procedure established for 
this study except for the placement of the cup 
cakes in the range. The cups were placed equidis- 
tant over the entire shelf surface. All cakes were 
cooked for the same length of time in an effort to 
determine whether the cooking time was controlled 
either by the size and shape of the container, the 
number of containers, or by the volume of cake 
being cooked. A total of four cake samples was 


OF 


LIQUID 


120 
120 
140 
150 
160 
170 


RANGE 
Conventional 
Electronic Control 
Electronic 
Electronic 
Electronic 
Electronic 


judged in each replication of this phase of the ex- 
periment. In preparing the samples for judging, all 
crusts were removed and all cakes were cut into 
wedges of similar size and shape in order that the 
manner of cooking would not be recognized. 

The important finding of this phase of the experi- 
ment was that the same volume of batter would 
cook to approximately the same degree of doneness 
in an identical cooking time in the form of either a 
loaf, a layer, or eight cup cakes. 

It was found that the size and shape of the 
cooking container had no significant effect upon the 
appearance (figure 2) and palatability qualities of 
the cake crumb. 

The eight cup cakes lost less moisture than did 
either the loaf or the layer cake. This smaller loss 
suggested that the amount of moisture lost in the 
cake during cooking in the electronic range was 
possibly related to the concentration of the micro- 
wave energy in a given location within the range. 

The loaf cake rose to a greater height in the 
corners than in the center of the container, indi- 
cating that the concentration of microwave energy 
was less in the center than in the corners of a con- 
tainer having the dimensions of a loaf pan. 
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Ficure 2. Crums Faces or CAKES PREPARED 


CAKE NUMBER 
Cake 
Cake II-3 
Cake II-4 


Effect of the Electrical Browning Unit 


To determine the length of time to use the elec- 
trical browning unit to develop crust and color, the 
judges scored samples from cakes that had been 
cooked by the use of the electrical browning unit 
of the electronic range simultaneously with the 
microwaves for 2 minutes 10 seconds, 2 minutes 20 
seconds, 2 minutes 25 seconds, and 2 minutes 30 
seconds. The browning unit was used during the 
latter part of the 34-minute cooking period. The 
cakes were centered under the browning unit. Six 
cakes were cooked in each replication of this phase 
of the experiment. The crusts were left on all 
samples for judging. 

An important finding of this phase of the experi- 
ment was that sufficient browning of the cake crust 
was attained to improve appearance and to in- 


Ficure 3. Tor Crusts or Cakes BROWNED FOR 
Four DirreERENT LENGTHS OF TIME 


LENGTH OF BROWNING 


Control 
2 minutes 10 seconds 
2 minutes 20 seconds 
Electronic 2 minutes 25 seconds 
Electronic 2 minutes 30 seconds 
Conventional Control 


CAKE NUMBER 
Cake III-1 
Cake III-2 
Cake III-3 
Cake III-4 
Cake III-5 
Cake III-6 


RANGE 

Electronic 
Electronic 
Electronic 
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IN CONTAINERS OF THREE SIZES AND SHAPES 


CONTAINER 
9-inch layer 
6-ounce cup 
84-inch loaf 


crease firmness of the cake, resulting in a cake that 
would be more acceptable and easier to frost. It 
was found that the use of the electrical browning 
unit for a period of either 2 minutes 20 seconds, 2 
minutes 25 seconds, or 2 minutes 30 seconds pro- 
duced an acceptable crust color and firmness, with- 
out producing a dry crumb. However, it was found 
that the electrical browning unit installed in the 
electronic range used for this study was too small 
in size to produce an even browning of a 9-inch 
layer cake. The photographs (figure 3) confirmed 
the uneveness of browning as well as the fact that 
cracks developed in the surface of the cakes with 
browning. The cakes browned for different periods 
of time did not differ in either the palatability and 
appearance of the cake crumb, or in weight loss. 


Effect of Electrical Browning Unit on Batter 
Containing 140 Grams of Liquid 


The researcher was interested in establishing a 
standard procedure for browning an electronically 
cooked cake containing 140 grams of liquid to the 
proportionate amount of cake mix used in this study 
through the use of the electrical browning unit in- 
stalled in the electronic range. This interest re- 
sulted in experimenting with a cake batter contain- 
ing 140 grams of liquid and the use of the electrical 
browning unit for 2 minutes 20 seconds, 2 minutes 
30 seconds, 2 minutes 40 seconds, and 2 minutes 50 
seconds, simultaneously with the microwave energy. 
The browning unit was used during the latter part 
of the cooking period. A total of six cakes was 
cooked in each replication. The crusts were left 
on all samples for judging. 

It was found that an increase of liquid in the bat- 
ter, 20 grams per layer, required an increase of 20 
to 30 seconds in the browning period to secure a 
degree of browning similar to that attained in a 
cake that did not contain the additional liquid. The 
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cake batter containing 140 grams of liquid required 
the use of the electrical browning unit for 2 min- 
utes 50 seconds to produce a crust color similar to 
that of a cake batter containing 120 grams of liquid 
and browned for 2 minutes 20 seconds. 

, The different lengths of time the electrical brown- 
ing unit was used did not result in significant differ- 
ence in either the appearance and palatability of 
the cake crumb or in weight loss. However, as the 
browning time was increased, the pattern of brown- 
ing became more uneven, the surface cracks be- 
came broader and deeper, and the surface peaks 
became more pronounced (figure 4). 


Ficure 4. Tor Crusts or Cakes ContTaininc 140 
Grams oF Liguip AND BROWNED FOR 
Four DirFERENT LENGTHS OF TIME 


GRAMS 
OF LENGTH OF 

CAKE LIQUID RANGE BROWNING 

IV-1 120 Control 

IV-2 140 2 minutes 20 seconds 
IV-3 140 2 minutes 30 seconds 
IvV-4 140 2 minutes 40 seconds 
IV-5 140 2 minutes 50 seconds 
IV-6 120 Control 


Electronic 
Electronic 
Electronic 
Electronic 
Electronic 
Conventional 


Comparison of Control Cakes 


Throughout the study, batters for two identical 
layers of cake were prepared, one for cooking in 
the electronic range and one for baking in a conven- 
tional electric oven. These layers were used as con- 
trols for comparison with the experimental cakes. 
The data of the entire experiment for these control 
cakes were statistically analyzed to determine 
whether the cakes differed in: (1) the scores ac- 
corded by the judges for appearance and palata- 
bility, (2) the rank preference accorded by the 
judges, (3) weight change during cooking, and (4) 
the appearance of the crumb faces. 

It was found that the control cake cooked in the 
electronic range differed significantly from the con- 
trol cake baked in the conventional electric oven in 
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Ficure 5. Crump Faces OF THE ELECTRONIC 
Controt CAKE AND THE CONVENTIONAL 
ConTROL CAKE 


CAKE NUMBER 
Cake III-1 
Cake III-6 


RANGE 
Electronic 
Conventional 


cell distribution and tenderness. The conventional 
oven produced a cake with more uniform cell distri- 
bution than did the electronic range, and the elec- 
tronic range produced a more tender cake than did 
the conventional oven. The two methods of cook- 
ing produced, according to the judges’ scores, no 
significant differences in either cell size, crumb 
character, or moisture content of the cakes. 

The electronically cooked control cake lost a 
significantly greater amount of weight during cook- 
ing than did the conventionally baked cake. This 
loss indicated that the electronically cooked cake 
would necessarily be less moist than a convention- 
ally baked cake unless additional liquid were 
added. This was an important finding since the 
electronically cooked cake required a cooking pe- 


Ficure 6. Top Crusts oF THE ELECTRONIC CONTROL 
CAKE AND THE CONVENTIONAL CONTROL CAKE 


CAKE NUMBER RANGE 
Cake IV-1 
Cake IV-6 


Electronic 
Conventional 
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riod of only 34 minutes, while the conventionally 
baked cake required a cooking period of 25 min- 
utes. 

The electronically cooked cake was more irregu- 
lar in surface contour and was higher in volume 
than was the conventionally baked cake (figure 5). 

The conventionally baked cake possessed a char- 
acteristic even brown crust color, while the elec- 
tronically cooked cake remained unbrowned (figure 
6). 


Conclusions 


From the findings of this study, the researcher 
concludes that: 


1, An increase in liquid in the batter of an electronically 
cooked cake producés a cake similar in cell distribu- 
tion, moisture content, and volume to a cake baked 
conventionally. The addition of 40 grams of liquid 
per layer results in increased moistness but produces 
undesirable tunnels in the cake. The amount of liquid 
that should be added to the batter would fall within 
the range of 20 to 40 grams (1% to 3 tablespoons) 
per layer. The amount would be determined by an 
individual’s choice of superior cell distribution or 
superior moistness. 

The same volume of cake batter may be cooked as 

a loaf, a layer, or eight cup cakes, in an identical 
cooking time to produce the same quality of cake 
crumb. However, the loaf dish does not produce a 
cake with as desirable surface contour as do the other 
containers. 

If a browned cake is preferred, it may be accom- 
plished without sacrificing cake quality. The brown- 
ing pattern will not equal the even brown secured in 
conventional baking; however, an unevenly browned 
cake may be preferred to an unbrowned one. The 
crust formed during browning will give adequate sup- 
port to cake frosting and icing. 

An increase of liquid in the batter requires an in- 
crease in the browning time to obtain an acceptable 
brown crust color. A delay in the use of the electrical 
browning unit until the cake has completely risen 
would probably eliminate surface cracks, resulting in 
a cake more acceptable in appearance. 

. The electronic range produces a cake more tender 
and less moist than the cake baked in the conven- 
tional oven. The greater loss of moisture in the 
electronically cooked products is not easily detected in 
a fresh product but would probably be more notice- 
able in a product after storage. 
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Ingenue Features “‘The Perfect Job!” 


In its March 1961 issue, Ingenue’s career series calls home economics “the 
perfect job,” and directs the attention of its teen-age readers to the many 


fields “crying out for the girl with the degree in home economics.” 

In a well-rounded article, both factual and enthusiastic, Ingenue covers the 
breadth of career opportunities available to home economists, the need for a 
college education, the financial and personal satisfactions the home economist 
may expect, the fact that jobs are plentiful, and that it is “the only career 
that also prepares you for marriage!” 

Short profiles are given of eight home economists who work in varied areas 
of home economics: clothing and textiles, education, industry, foods and 
nutrition, journalism, equipment, and home management. A clever illustra- 
tion shows the “tree” of home economics with the various areas as branches. 
The leaves denote such positions or career emphases as interior decorator, 
fashion consultant, research, business, homemaking, teaching, home demon- 
stration agent, designer, public health, welfare, child guidance, child care, 
budget planning, radio, television, newspaper and magazine work, and public 
relations. 

Those desiring more information about home economics careers are advised 
to write to the American Home Economics Association, and a number of 
Ingenue’s young readers have already done so. We are happy to fill their 
requests for information and are indeed grateful to Ingenue for helping to 
publicize the rewarding career opportunities that an education in home 
economics will provide. 

As most of our readers know, Ingenue is published by the Dell Publishing 
Co., Inc., especially for teen-agers and is focused on their problems and 
interests. The magazine maintains executive and editorial offices at 750 Third 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. If you did not see the March issue, you may wish 
to write for a copy. Single copies are 35 cents each. 
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Small Electrical Appliances 


for Food Preparation’ 


Doris W. Frey 
Pennsylvania State University 


Today the consumer is confronted with a wide 
variety of small electrical appliances for food prep- 
aration. The list includes blenders, broiler-rotis- 
series, coffee-makers, deep-fat fryers, frypans, 
griddles, standard and portable mixers, pressure 
cookers, saucepans, roasters, toasters, waffle irons, 
and waffle iron-sandwich grills. This study was 
undertaken to learn the usefulness to the home- 
maker of these small electrical appliances for food 
preparation and to determine the relationship be- 
tween the usefulness of these appliances and age 
of the homemaker, size of the family, and means 
of acquisition of the appliance. 

A pilot study served as the basis for selecting the 
criteria to measure the usefulness of these appli- 
ances: kinds and frequency of use, and the home- 
makers’ judgment of importance, attitude toward 
replacement, satisfaction and dissatisfaction expres- 
sion, and selection in a hypothetical situation. 

During January 1959, interviews were held with 
100 Philadelphia homemakers living in median 
rental and value blocks in a northwestern section of 
the city. To be considered eligible, the home- 
makers had to cook regularly for two or more 
persons. 

Of the 100 homemakers comprising the sample, 
43 cooked regularly for 2 or 3 persons, 26 for 4, and 
31 for 5 or more. Thirty-two of the women were 
under 35 years of age while 46 were between 35 
and 54 and 22 were 55 years or over. 

The homemakers studied owned 427 small elec- 


* ACKNOWLEDGMENT—M. Virginia Britton was the faculty 
adviser for the thesis on which this article is based.—D.W.F. 


trical appliances for food preparation. The num- 
ber of appliances owned by a single homemaker 
ranged from 1 to 9. However, two-thirds of the 
women possessed 3 to 5 pieces of equipment. The 
items owned included 100 toasters, 71 standard 
mixers, 53 coffee-makers, 43 frypans, 40 waffle irons, 
40 waffle iron-sandwich grills, 27 portable mixers, 
25 deep-fat fryers, 8 blenders, 7 broiler-rotisseries, 
7 roasters, 5 griddles, 1 pressure cooker, and no 
saucepans. One-third of all the appliances had 
been personally selected by their owners; about 
one-fourth had been requested; and slightly less 
than half were neither selected nor requested by 
their owners. The means of acquisition varied 
among the individual appliances. 

In this study an appliance was considered “use- 
ful” if it served multiple purposes, was used fre- 
quently,’ had only satisfactions expressed with it, 
would be replaced if beyond repair, was selected 
for a hypothetical inventory of small electrical ap- 
pliances for food preparation, or was judged im- 
portant. Differences in usefulness as rated by the 
owners were evident among the appliances. Three 
levels of usefulness could be identified: high, 
moderate, and low. Appliances of high usefulness 
were judged as “useful” by at least 75 per cent of 
their owners on 4 or more of the 6. measures of 
usefulness; items of moderate usefulness, by 50 to 
75 per cent of the owners; and those of low useful- 
ness, by less than 50 per cent of the owners. 

Based upon these levels, the highly “useful” ap- 
pliances were the toaster, the standard mixer, and 
the portable mixer. The coffee-maker, frypan, 
blender, and_broiler-rotisserie were judged of 
moderate usefulness. Ranking low in usefulness 
were the waffle iron, waffle iron-sandwich grill, 
deep-fat fryer, roaster, and griddle. Since only one 
homemaker owned a pressure cooker, its usefulness 
could not be ranked. 

Since a significant relationship was found be- 
tween the homemakers’ judgment of importance 
and each of the other measures of usefulness, this 
single measure was used to study the relationships 
between usefulness and age of the homemaker, size 
of the family, and means of. acquisition. When all 
427 appliances were viewed, it was found that the 
smallest families were more likely than the two 
larger classes to judge these appliances as im- 
portant. However, variations were evident among 
the specific appliances. On the whole, appliances 
selected or requested by their owners were rated 


* “Frequently” includes appliances used at least 3 times a 
month. 
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of high importance more often than were those 
neither selected nor requested. This tendency was 
found among each of the appliances. In general, 
the oldest homemakers ranked their appliances as 
important somewhat more frequently than did the 
two younger groups; but the age group ranking the 
different appliances of high importance varied. 

Although this investigation was limited in scope, 
the findings do have certain implications for con- 
sumers, homemakers, and home economists. The 
data showing the appliances rated most useful by 
the homemakers may be worthy of consideration 
when planning purchases for oneself or for some- 
one else. This study also seemed to show that prior 
to the acquisition of any small electrical appliance 
for food preparation the homemaker should con- 
sider the potential usefulness of the item in her type 
of food preparation. Further, since a large propor- 
tion of these appliances are neither selected nor re- 
quested by their owners, purchasers of gifts should 
attempt to assay the usefulness of an appliance to 
the recipient. This study should make home econ- 
omists more aware of their responsibility to help 
homemakers evaluate the usefulness of these appli- 
ances before acquiring them, to help homemakers 
find ways to utilize more fully the items they 
already own, and to help homemakers plan ade- 
quate, convenient storage for appliances they con- 
sider useful. 


Teaching 
Through Television 


ADALINE SNELLMAN ‘ and MaADELINE BLUM 
Extension Specialists in Clothing 
New York State College of Home Economics 


The “Sew For Growth” television series was an 
experiment to learn the possibilities of reaching 
today’s busy homemakers through organized tele- 
vision lessons. This series was the first use of en- 
rolled membership in a television short course tried 
by the New York State College of Home Eco- 
nomics. Its results warrant a further consideration 
of teaching by television. 

The main objectives for the educational series 
were to explore the possibilities of using television 
as a fully integrated teaching method in the Exten- 
sion Service textiles and clothing program and to 


1 Miss Snellman is now a consultant in textiles and cloth- 
ing with the University of Tennessee project in Madras, 
India. 
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determine the effectiveness of a television service 
as a supplement to county clothing programs. 

The intended audience for which the project was 
planned were homemakers with young children, 
women who are not presently enrolled in home 
demonstration work, and consumers interested in 
better buying practices for clothing the growing 
child. 

“Sew For Growth” consisted of six live 15-minute 
broadcasts given weekly. The series, originated and 
taught by the two clothing specialists with the 
guidance of Television Specialist James Lawrence, 
was planned around the construction of a little 
girl's jumper with growth features. A packet of 
illustrated bulletins, prepared especially for the 
course by the clothing specialists, included a tele- 
vision lesson guide, giving simplified sewing tech- 
niques for following the course; recommendations 
about wash-and-wear fabrics for children’s cloth- 
ing; how to determine proper sizes for buying both 
patterns and ready-to-wear clothing; trims and 
adaptations to give individuality to dresses made 
from the same pattern; and some understanding 
of the psychology of clothing children. A charge of 
$1 was made for this packet, and only those who 
enrolled received the printed material. 

Nine New York and six Pennsylvania counties, 
all or portions of which were in the WNBF-TV, 
Binghamton, New York, prime viewing area, par- 
ticipated in the series. One thousand forty-nine 
women enrolled. 

A card type questionnaire was sent to the 1,049 
enrollees. The following is a report of the results 
showing percentages. These results are based on 
the tabulations from 446 questionnaires returned 
within the time limit. The answers which were 
given and the additional notations made by en- 
rollees not only enlighten but point out the satisfac- 
tion of the course as a teaching procedure. 

Of the various kinds of publicity used to pro- 
mote the course, television influenced the greatest 
number of women most to enroll. The two other 
means of publicity which most influenced enroll- 
ment were a letter from the Extension agent and 
the county Extension newsletter. Television in- 
fluenced as many women to enroll as these two 
media together. However, the following percent- 
ages show that all three means of communication 
were important: 36 per cent of the women were 
most influenced by television to enroll, about 27.7 
per cent by a letter from the Extension agent, and 
the same number by the county Extension news- 
letter. 

Seventy-four per cent of the respondents saw 
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four or more of the six lessons and 52 per cent 
viewed one or more lessons. Twenty-seven per 
cent saw all six lessons. (This is a remarkable carry- 
through and even more pleasing when unsolicited 
comments such as, “Our TV stopped working so I 
couldn't see all the programs,” or “I work,” are 
considered. ) 

Eighty-two per cent of the women have made 
or intend to make a “Sew For Growth” dress. Of 
the 16 per cent who do not intend to make a dress, 
the 2 to 6 age sizes of the pattern used was a limit- 
ing factor. Also, of the women not making the 
dress, many were women in the oldest age bracket 
who had someone else viewing the program with 
them. The 2 per cent not included in these figures 
did not answer the question. 

About 64 per cent of the women were satisfied 
with the telecast time from 12:30 to 12:45 p.m. 
This broadcast time utilized the period of the 
regularly scheduled Extension program “Home- 
making and You.” Of those who were not satis- 
fied with the time, their preferences seem to be 
within two time areas. One favorable viewing 
time is in the forenoon somewhere between 9:00 
and 11:30. A second preferable viewing time is 
in early afternoon between 1:00 and 3:30. 

One question asked was, “Are you a home dem- 
onstration member?” The answers from the New 
York questionnaires were tabulated separately be- 
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Left. Clothing Specialists Adaline Snellman (standing) 

and Madcline Blum and their three models used on 

the shows, the James Lawrence sisters. This picture 
was used for publicity before the series. 


Below. Visuals used in lesson on collars. Left to right: 

Ky Huston, Broome County assistant home demonstra- 

tion agent, who hostessed each program; Clothing Spe- 
cialists Madeline Blum and Adaline Snellman. 


cause Pennsylvania does not have a paid member- 
ship. Forty-five per cent of the women in New 
York state who returned the questionnaire were not 
home demonstration members. This supported the 
main objectives of the course to reach more people 
and people outside the regular membership. 

Sixty-two per cent of the respondents were in 
the 20 to 40 age group. This shows that the course 
did help young mothers who cannot leave their 
homes to attend meetings. 

To further evaluate the effectiveness of this 
program as a teaching device, a party was held at 
the Broome County Extension Center at the com- 
pletion of the series. The only requirement for 
entrance to the party was for a child to be wearing 
a “Sew For Growth” jumper and to be accompanied 
by an adult. 

Although attendance was small, this evaluation 
also showed that direct teaching by television could 
be satisfactorily used. 

The enthusiastic response from viewers pointed 
to the desirability of filming the series. Filming 
would mean more efficient and effective use of time 
and abilities of teaching staff, reducing travel time 
and cost of travel for specialists. The film could 
also be used by home demonstration agents and 
other educational groups for direct teaching. 

Though 65 per cent of the respondents to the 
card evaluation thought the number of television 
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lessons was just right, 59 per cent indicated a 

preference for longer lessons. Therefore, for the 

film, there were five lessons of approximately 25 

minutes in length. This permitted teaching to be 

done in more detail. 

The department of Extension teaching and infor- 
mation co-operated in the filming, and the television 
specialist, the movie technician, an engineer, and 
a script girl (time recorder) were involved, in 
addition to the two clothing specialists. The cloth- 
ing specialists revised and enlarged their television 
script for the movies. Three sisters were used to 
model “Sew For Growth” jumpers while impor- 
tant details were pointed out. 

The “Sew For Growth” film will be used for 
direct teaching purposes both on television and in 
counties throughout the state and in other states. 
The plan of procedure being used in New York 
State is as follows: 

1. This program is first instigated within the pri- 
mary listening area of a television station and is 
established as an integral part of the year’s pro- 
gram. 

2. Scheduling arrangements are made with the 
television station which often is on a regular 
Extension Service television program. 

3. A detailed schedule for publicity and enrollment 
is mapped out under the direction of the state 
Extension office and home demonstration agents. 

4. Home demonstration agents are in charge of dis- 
tribution of packets. 

The filmed “Sew For Growth” series will ac- 
quaint a large audience with the educational op- 
portunities provided through the Extension Service 
and is now available to other states upon request. 


Attitudes of Freshmen toward 
Home Economics-A Summary 


T. Vivian WINDER and Hope Gray 
Morgan State College 


Dr. Winder is head of the department of home 
economics and Miss Gray is a student at Morgan 
State College, Baltimore, Maryland. 


In a decade when home economics programs are 
under study, a look at some attitudes of selected 
freshmen on a liberal arts college campus appeared 
important to study. This survey, therefore, evolved 
at Morgan State College, where the present enroll- 
ment consists of more than 650 freshmen. Of this 
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freshmen enrollment, a small percentage plan to 
major in home economics. On the other hand, a 
comparatively larger number of students, not neces- 
sarily freshmen, pursue courses in home economics. 

The data for this survey were gathered by use 
of a questionnaire ' distributed to 100 women living 
on the campus during the second semester of the 
school year 1959-60. Seventy students replied. The 
data secured on the questionnaire were tabulated, 
and the findings are presented below. 

The average age of the sample was eighteen 
years. Thirty-six per cent attended county high 
schools in Maryland. Eight per cent attended 
Baltimore City high schools. Eight other states 
were represented and one foreign country. 

On calculating the percentage of these students 
who had home economics courses in high school, 
it was found that the largest percentage of students 
had taken food courses. This was 81 per cent; 77 
per cent had clothing courses; less than 50 per 
cent had taken courses in other areas of home 
economics. The next highest percentage had child 
care and family relations courses. Approximately 
one-fourth of the students had courses in nutrition, 
housing, and home nursing. 

The data further revealed that more than half of 
the students found the courses they had taken were 
helpful to them. Almost half said the courses were 
interesting. 

More than half of the sample had talked to home 
economics majors at Morgan State College. Those 
who had talked to these majors rated them as in- 
dicated in table 1. 


TABLE | 


Percentage of students who had talked to home economics 
majors and their comments 


COMMENTS PER CENT OF STUDENTS 
Interesting to talk to 52 
Well groomed. .. 36 
Interested in their field. . . 32 
Generally well informed. . 20 
Active in campus activities 16 
Poorly groomed . ge 0 


Only 11 per cent of the students questioned had 
someone in their families who had majored in home 
economics. Of these, nine are home economics in- 
structors and two are home demonstration agents. 

There was 100 per cent agreement that home 
economics should be open to all students in high 


' A copy may be obtained by request to the author. 
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school. Seventy-six per cent said the courses 
should be open to college students also. They be- 
lieved that courses in home economics would help 
prepare a person for future life, especially in han- 
dling the duties of a housewife and mother. It was 
felt that these courses were needed to teach the 
type of clothes to wear, grooming, and the funda- 
mental facts about foods. A few students believed 
that taking home economics courses in high school 
enhanced their chances for marriage. 

‘When asked to list the courses in order of im- 
portance to them while in college, they listed them 
in this order: 

1. Marriage and Family Relations 
2. Foods and Nutrition 

3. Clothing 

4. Home Management 

5. Housing 

6. Child Care 

Almost three-fourths of the sample felt home 
economics should be compulsory for all students 
in high school; only 12 per cent felt that it should 
be compulsory for college students. 

When asked if they thought that all they need 
to know about home economics could be taught at 
home, 52 answered it could be partially taught, 
44 per cent answered not at all, and 4 per cent 
answered that it could be taught at home entirely. 

A question was asked as to the career opportuni- 
ties in home economics they were aware of. Table 
2 shows the percentage of the sample who knew of 
certain career opportunities offered in home eco- 
nomics. 

Table 2 shows that the highest percentage of 
the students had heard of dietetics as a career. The 
next highest, 70 per cent, had heard of teaching as 
a career. 


TABLE 2 


Percentage of students aware of certain career 
opportunities in home economics* 


CAREERS PER CENT OF STUDENTS 


Dietitian. 

Teacher... . 

Interior decorator 
Fashion designer 
Seamstress... .. 
Consultant... .. 
Demonstration agent 
Nutritionist... . 
Social worker. 
Cook. . 
Marriage counselor 
Laboratory researcher. . 


* These are the caree:s students listed as those they thought 
‘were home economics careers. 
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The students were asked about home economics 
courses they had heard about at Morgan State 
College and those they planned to pursue while 
in college. The answers revealed that 73 per cent 
of the students had heard of foods and nutrition 
courses but only 29 per cent were interested in 
taking these courses. In addition, 55 per cent had 
heard about child care courses and 30 per cent 
wanted to take them. Further, 45 per cent had 
heard of the course in family relations and 38 per 
cent wanted to take it. Of the 13 per cent who had 
heard of home management, 12 per cent were in- 
terested in taking it. 

In conclusion, the Morgan freshman boarding 
students studied believed that home economics is 
a field in which all persons need to have some 
knowledge. They -felt that home economics is 
needed most in preparing for future life and they 
were especially interested in courses that would 
aid them in becoming better homemakers and 
mothers; also, a small percentage of the students 
were aware of some of the many opportunities 
open to graduates in home economics. The largest 
percentage of the students wanted to take the 
Marriage and Family Relations course while in 
college. 


Whiteness Restored 
to Stained Tea Towels 


MartTHa M. Fievp 

Indiana State Teachers College 
and Rose W. Papcettr 

Purdue University 


Mrs. Field is an instructor in home economics at 
Indiana State Teachers College and a graduate 
student at Purdue University. This study was 
made as a graduate project under the direction 
of Rose W. Padgett in the clothing and textiles 
department of the School of Home Economics at 
Purdue. 


Teachers, homemakers, and food managers are 
all of necessity concerned with the problem of 
keeping white tea towels white or restoring them to 
whiteness when they become stained and grayed. 
Detergents remove soil by a surface-active effect, 
one in which the action is more mechanical or 
physical; bleaches actually chemically attack soils 
and stains and thereby aid in their destruction and 
removal from the fabric. In developing the best 
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method for cleaning tea towels, one must consider 
water, mechanical action, detergent, and bleach as 
they relate to resulting soil removal and strength 
loss. 

In this study, towels which had been used in a 
school food laboratory were analyzed. First a 
panel, tested for normal color sight, separated 
towels not showing wear but undesirable for use 
because of badly stained areas from towels show- 
ing yarn degradation and an unpleasant gray color. 
The panel agreed that, judging by appearance, 
both groups of towels could be used satisfactorily 
in the future if whiteness could be restored to 
them. The towels were white cotton with multi- 
colored cotton warp stripes spaced about 11/,inches 
apart. The count was 54 x 30. 

The area water has 220 to 300 ppm hardness. 
Calcium and magnesium salts which cause hard- 
ness combine with soap in the washing solution to 
form an insoluble gummy curd or scum. This scum 
embeds itself among the fibers giving a gray ap- 
pearance and causing fabrics to wear out sooner 
because of the abrasive action of this curd. Spe- 
cifically, the calcium of the area water was analyzed 
to be between 50 and 80 ppm; the magnesium, 25 
ppm. Iron is also an offending factor in water. 
Iron salt combines with soap to form a heavy dark 
substance which clings to fabrics. Although the 
iron in the area water was reported to be only 0.03 
ppm, the iron in the school laboratory water was 
analyzed: at 2.0 ppm. Water containing 0.3 ppm 
iron will show staining during washing. The de- 
tergent which had been used on these towels was 
a combination soap and syndet. No bleach had 
been used. The washer serving the school labora- 
tory is a front-loading automatic washer-dryer com- 
bination. 

Considering the condition of the towels, the 
water, the washer, and the detergent previously 
used, it was decided to investigate restoring white- 
ness by three methods: (1) removal of calcium 
and magnesium scum by washing towels in a 
dissolved granulated water softener (1 heaping 
tablespoon per gallon as recommended by the 
manufacturer on the label of the package), (2) re- 
moval of iron stains by use of oxalic acid bleach 
(2 tablespoons per gallon in a 5-minute rinse), and 
(3) removal of all stains by use of liquid sodium 
hypochlorite bleach since it is the most generally 
used household bleach and disinfectant (2 table- 
spoons per gallon in the wash water with deter- 


gent' as recommended by the manufacturer on 


' Low sudsing, heavy-duty, built syndet was used. 
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the label of the bottle). The purpose of the investi- 
gation was to consider both efficiency and economy 
in formulating a method for restoring whiteness to 
the stained and grayed tea towels. Efficiency was 
defined as per cent soil removed with least amount 
of human effort; economy, as least strength loss 
and expense. Oxalic acid is the most expensive of 
these three whitening compounds and is available 
to the consumer at drugstores. Water softener is 
more expensive than liquid sodium hypochlorite — 
bleach; both can be purchased in grocery stores. 
Panel and reflectancy readings evaluated restora- 
tion of whiteness; ravel strip breaking strength 
readings evaluated strength loss. 

The treatments were done in a Launder-Ometer 
using a 45-minute basic wash period at 140°F and 
a 5-minute rinse period at 105°F with a 2-minute 
after-rinse for the oxalic acid treatment. Tempera- 
ture approximated the average temperature ob- 
tained in the laboratory washing machine. Evalua- 
tions were made after 5, 10, 15, and 20 equivalent 
launderings. 

Liquid sodium hypochlorite bleach offered the 
greatest over-all gray and stain removal from towels 
at the least cost. The most effective bleaching 
occurred when towels were washed the maximum 
cycle. However, when considering economy, the 
results of this study suggest less strength loss, less 
bleaching of colored stripes, a saving of time, and 
a towel restored to desirable whiteness when the 
low sudsing, heavy duty, built syndet and liquid 
bleach act on the fabric for a short wash period. 

Oxalic acid rinses when properly re-rinsed are 
effective especially when stains are believed to 
have been caused by rust in the water as in this 
study. After five launderings, the oxalic acid treat- 
ment was the most effective in restoring whiteness 
with strength loss comparable to that resulting 
from the short-wash liquid bleach treatment. In- 
creased strength loss resulted from progressive 
oxalic acid treatments without increased whiten- 
ing effect. For this reason and because oxalic acid 
will pit enamel and ‘porcelain ware, regular use of 
oxalic acid appears not to be beneficial. 

Since the water softener treatment did have a 
significant whitening effect on the grayed towels, 
especially after 20 launderings, with negligible 
strength loss, the value of soft water cannot be 
ignored. This study would indicate that most 
satisfactory results should be obtained by the school 
when towels are washed regularly in soft water 
with a heavy duty, low sudsing, built syndet and 
when they are given the short-wash liquid sodium 
hypochlorite bleach as necessary to remove stains. 
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AAUW Educational Center 
Completed in Washington 


Henrietta M. THOMPSON 
University of Alabama 


Miss Thompson, head of the department of cloth- 
ing, textiles, and related art in the School of 
Home Economics at the University of Alabama, 
was chairman of the subcommittee to plan and 
select the furnishings for the new AAUW building 
in Washington. 


A visit to the new Educational Center of the 
American Association of University Women at 2401 
Virginia Avenue should be high up on the list of 
any home economist on her next trip to Washing- 
ton, D.C. This handsome eight-story, completely 
' air-conditioned structure, at Twenty-fourth and G 
Streets, overlooks the Potomac River. The soft 
terra cotta shade of the exterior with spandrels of 
smoky gray contrast with the neutral colors of the 
buildings nearby. Solar screens on the west side 
and balconies on each floor help provide protection 
from the sun. 

The members of the AAUW building planning 
committee knew that the furnishings must be co- 
ordinated with the interior and exterior architec- 
ture. They wished to use some of the charming 
and valuable pieces of furniture from the old Head- 
quarters and at the same time provide a setting 
that was contemporary in character. 

The Pioneers’ Lounge on the first floor is the most 
important room in the building. It is large, wedge- 
shaped, and with the outer edge slightly curved. 
It is planned for many uses. A member may drop 
in to join a friend. Several small committee groups 


Pioneers’ Lounge 
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may meet there at the same time. A morning 
coffee or an afternoon reception can be arranged 
using the dropleaf tables for refreshment service. 

Dominating this room are the handsome ma- 
hogany panels carved by the distinguished artist 
John Rood and depicting 17 notable women leaders 
of the past. The panels are set in a reddish-brown 
brick wall. The furnishings are planned to harmo- 
nize with and, at the same time, to be subordinate 
to this significant center of interest. Rust, brown, 
beige, and terra cotta tones are found in the hand- 
some rug made to order for the unusual floor space, 
in the sectional sofas, and in several chairs. Shades 
of gray-blue in the leather chairs repeat the color 
of the tiles used in the soffit of the passageway just 
outside. All of the furniture is walnut in contem- 
porary design. 

Draw curtains in an off-white linen of interesting 
sheer texture hang in soft folds at the Thermopane 
glass wall looking out on the Presidents’ Garden. 
Lamps, planters, and ash trays of carved porcelain 
and stoneware were custom designed and serve as 
distinctive accents in the room. 

A visitor entering from nearby Virginia Avenue 
will walk into the glassed-in passageway with an 
interesting planting on the right. She will note the 
pink and gray marble walls at the end of the corri- 
dor. She may glance in at the dining room on the 
left. She will see the cheerful colors of cinnamon, 
brown, and blue used in the upholstery of the com- 
fortable stack chairs. The printed linen draperies 
with large rust-colored motif, which repeats the 
design of the solar screen just outside, are light- 
proof. They may be drawn when the room is used 
for an illustrated lecture. Additional flexibility is 
provided by a movable wall to divide the room in 
half. Thus, two small meetings may be held here 
when dining service is not needed. A snack bar at 
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General Director’s office 


the north end is a popular spot for the coffee-break 
or a quick lunch. 

On the second floor, overlooking the Presidents’ 
Garden, is the Members’ Lounge, especially 
planned for the use of out-of-town members. The 
late Kathryn McHale’s portrait is the focal point 
and the inspiration for the color scheme. Warm 
rust, copper, beige, gold, and yellow-green pre- 
dominate. The carpet is beaver brown. All of the 
pieces of furniture, including the Empire sofa and 
mahogany desk, were used in the old Headquarters. 
Now refinished or reupholstered, they lend beauty 
and dignity to the whole effect. One piece of 
peculiar significance is a cabinet designed to in- 
clude old doors of bevelled plate glass, which were 
part of a wall cabinet in the Sunken Room at 1634 
Eye Street. It has glass shelves with fluorescent 
lighting and houses some of the AAUW me- 
mentos. 

The Board Room with its walnut paneling is 
multipurpose. When the board is not meeting, the 
room may be used as an auditorium or divided for 
small group meetings. Movable walls, a small stage, 
a lectern, lightproof draperies, and a public-address 
system were included in the plans. The draperies 
are a soft gray-blue, irregularly striped along the 
east side and solid in hue at the south end. A 
harmonious shade of blue is repeated in some of 
the folding chairs. Small groupings of love seats 
and chairs, all old pieces, have been placed on the 
east side to break the long expanse. 

The Marion Talbot Room adjoins the Board 
Room. Committees or small groups may meet here. 
Two pairs of double doors may be thrown open 
when additional space is needed to supplement the 
Board Room. The concert grand piano, refinished 
in its natural mahogany, has been placed at the 
south end of the room. The large mirror brought 
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Board Room showing its use as auditorium 


from the old Headquarters is hung above it. A 
mahogany dropleaf table, several chairs, and a 
Lawson sofa, all old, are arranged in groups against 
the walls. 

The offices of the staff, the workrooms, and the 
library are on the three top floors. Cheerful and 
individual color schemes have been planned for 
each. Desks, credenzas, and bookshelves in the 
offices are walnut, finished in a warm natural shade. 

The AAUW Building Planning Committee in- 
cluded Association President Anna L. Rose Hawkes, 
Mrs. Arne Fisher (chairman), Mrs. Charles Con- 
cordia, Mrs. Lawrence Schneider, Judge Lucy 
Somerville Howorth, Pauline Tompkins, and Hen- 
rietta. M. Thompson. Consultants were Mrs. Her- 
bert W. Anderson and Eleanor Sieg. They met 
three or four times each year over a period of three 
years. The architect was Milton Fischer of the firm 
of Corning, Moore, Elmore, and Fischer. The im- 
mediate and future needs of the Association were 
given consideration. Beauty and efficiency were 
twin goals. Every effort was made to provide a 
setting which would serve the program of univer- 
sity women of this country and which would prove 
to be a center for their fellows throughout the 
world. 

Expert advice on kitchen equipment and arrange- 
ment came from Captain Edith Jones, chief dieti- 
tian for the National Health Services. Mrs. Gerald 
Little of Arlington, Virginia, formerly on the home 
economics faculty of the University of Alabama, 
designed the new place mats for the dining room. 
Adviser for the library arrangement and furnish- 
ings was Evelyn Mullen, library extension specialist 
for the Library Services Branch of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. Lamps, planters, 
and ash trays in the Pioneers’ Lounge were made 
by McCarty of Merigold, Mississippi. 
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Education in Essentials 
Filmstrip Widely Used 


Some one thousand prints of the AHEA-Pillsbury 
home economics filmstrip have been purchased for 
use by teachers and school systems. The colored 
filmstrip deals with the reasons why home eco- 
nomics is a vital subject for secondary schools. 
Comments and reports indicate that the filmstrip 
has been used with many groups, including faculty 
meetings, teacher-education classes, Extension Serv- 
ice groups, teachers meetings, district home eco- 
nomics associations, and college home economics 
clubs. Copies of the filmstrip may be ordered from 
the Junior Home Service Center, The Pillsbury 
Company, 809 Pillsbury Building, Minneapolis 2, 
Minnesota. Price per print is $2.90. 


Food and Drug Appoints 
- Consumer Education Specialist 


Appointment of Lela J. Curry as consumer 
education specialist in the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration has been announced by Wallace F. 
Janssen, director of the division of public informa- 
tion. Miss Curry will develop and direct a new 
consumer education program for the FDA—a serv- 
ice being initiated in response to the many requests 
for FDA information from students and teachers 
in secondary schools. Miss Curry, a home econo- 
mist, is a graduate of Ohio State University. 


New York Teachers 
Grant Scholarship 


The Association of Home Economics Teachers 
of New York City has announced the establishment 
of a scholarship in honor of Anna G. Tighe. It 
will be awarded to a college senior who will earn 
her BA or BS degree in home economics in June 
and who will be teaching in a New York City 
public school beginning the following September. 
The first $250 award was to be made this spring. 
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Joan Gaines Appointed 
AHEA Public Relations Director 


The American 
Home Economics As- 
sociation has appoint- 
ed Mrs. Joan Gaines 
of Washington, D. C., 
as the first staff direc- 
tor of public relations 
for the Association. 
Mrs. Gaines - joined 
the headquarters staff 
on March 1. The ap- 
pointment of a staff 
person to carry out 
the public relations 
activities of the Asso- 
ciation was authorized 
by a vote of the 
AHEA assembly of delegates at the 1960 annual 
meeting. For the preceding two years, the Associa- 
tion had the assistance of an outside public relations 
counsel. The AHEA public relations committee 
recommended the change to a staff person in the 
belief that now the Association’s needs and _possi- 
bilities can best be met by a full-time person 
attached to the headquarters staff. 

Mrs. Gaines brings to the Association a 20-year 
background of public relations work with organi- 
zations and agencies in New York, Minneapolis, 
and Washington. She served as director of public 
relations for the 1960 White House Conference 
on Children and Youth, with responsibility for 
Conference interpretation to the nation. Since 
moving to Washington in 1953, she also has been 
affiliated with the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs as a special consultant on public relations 
and has prepared action programs for the Auto- 
motive Safety Foundation. Earlier positions in- 
cluded publicity work with J. Walter Thompson 
Company in New York. Later she handled special 
public relations projects for the American Occu- 
pational Therapy Association and the American 
Association for the United Nations, among others. 
In Minneapolis, she directed public relations for 
the Minnesota Apparel Industries. 

A graduate of Vassar College, Mrs. Gaines has 
also had experience in the teaching and publishing 
fields. Her husband, David H. Gaines, is senior 
television producer for the United States Informa- 
tion Agency in Washington. She is the mother of 
three teen-age children. 


BROOKS 


Joan Becker Gaines 
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AHEA Public Relations and Communications Committee 


WE HAVE MADE PROGRESS IN COMMUNICATIONS ... 


A concerted effort to stimulate opportunities in communications for home economists has been made 
during the past five years. Let’s take a look at activities in the various states. 

Thirty-six states replied to an inquiry reporting activities and progress. Of those reporting, 29 states 
said they had an active communications committee or a combined public relations and communications 
committee. 


RESULTS... 


Extension Service has probably had the most concentrated training program, with most states reporting 
training available to Extension personnel in various state areas. Annual meetings of state home economics 
associations in 15 states included communications in their programs. Twelve states reported special 
emphasis or concentrated training for homemaking teachers. Ten workshops were held, varying in length 
from 2 days to 2 weeks. Training was included in the program for nine state dietetic associations. Other 
interesting activities included talks and presentations to a variety of homemaking groups, special ‘training 
for communications committee members, bulletins, newsletters, and handouts for interested members. 


These are a few ideas which may stimulate additional activities in your own state. 


Communication Training Is a Continuing Need for Home Economists and Home Economics. 


LET’S KEEP UP THE GOOD WORK ! ! 
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Conference Studies 


High School Curriculum 


FLORENCE McKINNEY 
Chairman, Colleges and Universities Section 
American Home Economics Association 


A three-day conference in early February to 
consider high school home economics curriculum 
was called by the Home Economics Branch of the 
Office of Education. The invited participants repre- 
sented secondary school teachers, college teachers 
of subject-matter fields in home economics, as well 
as home economics education; deans and princi- 
pals; and state, city, and county supervisors. They 
were joined in the discussion by all the federal staff 
under the direction of Edna Amidon. 

The purpose of the meeting was to make plans 
for developing some basic guidelines for junior and 
senior high school home economics curriculums for 
‘the years ahead. 

There were round table discussions, reports of 
projects being undertaken in other disciplines and 
by professional associations. We also divided into 
work groups and looked at concepts unique to home 
economics and valuable for developing the com- 
petences stated in Home Economics—New Direc- 
tions. 

It was agreed that this meeting had been help- 
ful; that the Office of Education staff would take 
the initiative in getting materials out to conferees 
for developing and carrying forward the proposals 
from this meeting. 

The representatives from the Land-Grant Admin- 
istration Workshop and the AHEA colleges and 
universities section promised support in keeping 
their members informed in trying to move the 
groups forward in their study of home economics 
curriculum and the articulation of the college and 
secondary programs. 


National Conference 


on Day Care for Children 


Anira REICHERT 
AHEA Publications Associate 


The conference, jointly sponsored by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau of the U. S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare and the Women’s Bureau 
of the U. S. Department of Labor, was held in 
Washington, D. C., on November 17 and 18, 
1960. 

Participants included more than 400 represent- 
atives of voluntary organizations; professional 
organizations; local, state, and federal government 
agencies; and experts in the field of day care. The 
purpose of the conference was to develop more 
adequate plans to meet day-care needs, especially 
the care and protection of children of working 
mothers. It represented a step toward implementa- 
tion of the recommendations regarding day care of 
children made by the 1960 White House Confer- 
ence on Children and Youth. 

A symposium on “Day Care: A Response to 
Social Change” set the stage for group discussion 
and recommendations. The conference reviewed 
the economic basis for expansion of day-care facili- 
ties and agreed that more mothers of school-age 
children will be in the labor force in 1970 than at 
present. Consequently, the need for day care will 
increase rather than diminish. 

At the social and cultural level, the symposium 
focused attention on the failure to change attitudes, 
prejudices, superstitions, and stereotypes. Although 
change is intrinsic to our modern way of life, 
changes today are primarily material. Participants 
were urged to look objectively at the American 
culture and determine which values are important— 
which should be kept and which changed. Day- 
care centers are one place where attitudes are 
being set; consequently, they should be places 
where children learn to think and choose among 
alternatives. 

Other points made during the opening sym- 
posium were: 

1. The need for day-care services far exceeds the 
supply, and some existing group or family day- 
care arrangements are damaging to children 
and are not conducive to strengthening family 
life. 

2.An objective appraisal of the organization of 
day-care services should be made. 
Discussion groups considered topics within five 
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general areas: essential elements in a good com- 

munity day-care program; varieties of services to 

meet special day-care needs; promotion of ade- 
quate standards; promotion of community responsi- 
bility; and financing day-care services. 

Reporting for groups 1 and 2 on the essential 
elements of a day-care program was a home econo- 
mist. Glenn R. Hawkes, head of the department 
of child development of Iowa State University 
and chairman-elect of the AHEA family relations 
and child development section, reported that the 
recommendations of the two groups were predi- 
cated upon the basic underlying assumption “that 
comprehensive, adequate programs of day care 
are for the purpose of providing in communities 
facilities that will strengthen family life by making 
available to parents appropriate supplementary 
services which will encourage optimum growth and 
development of children. These services should be 
available to all children who need them, from 
birth to adolescence.” 

Recommendations of special interest to home 
economists were: 

% In order to arrive at a plan of choice for a family, a 
whole range of services should be available within a com- 
munity to meet the wide variety of needs presented by 
families. These should include: (1) information and 
counseling services, (2) adequate financial assistance to 
families, (3) homemaker service, (4) foster day care, 
(5) group day care: (a) pre-school, (b) after school, 
(6) treatment services including group programs for 
children requiring special treatment. 

% Since day care is a partnership of health, education, and 
welfare services, special attention should be directed 
toward helping the professions to work together. 

% ... Training should include a knowledge of child growth 
and development and family life relating to children of 
all ages up to 12—not just to early childhood. Practice 
experiences with school-age children in day care are 
also desirable . . . 

*% In both training institutions and operating programs, 
emphasis should be placed on the personality of staff 
members as well as on their academic training. Person- 
ality requirements are conspicuously absent from most 
statements of standards and goals. 

% Research [is needed] on the nature of primary needs of 
children, mothers and families for day care and the mani- 
festation of the individual and social problems which may 
be present due to failure to meet needs . . . 

% That the National Committee on Day Care composing 
an interdisciplinary membership serve as a leadership 
body for emphasizing day care for the country as a 
whole and that the National Committee on Day Care 
work with the National Committee on Children and 
Youth in community education, co-ordination and inter- 
pretation. 

wx. . . Federal funds for child welfare services should be 
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appropriated to the already authorized level of $25 

million as provided by Title V, part 3 of the Social 

Security Act. In addition, we recommend that public 

funds at all levels of government, Federal, State and 

local, be sought to supplement present efforts, and we 
call upon the 87th Congress to give this need an early 
priority. 

An educational and informative film called 
“Children of Change” had its premiére showing at 
the conference. Produced by Affiliated Films for 
the Mental Health Film Board with the co-opera- 
tion of the Children’s Bureau and the Pennsylvania 
State Department of Public Welfare, the film shows 
day-care facilities in action, illustrates the problems 
that confront families who seek day care for their 
children, and the fate of children for whom no 
facilities are available. For information about its 
availability for use with groups or classes, write to 
Mental Health Film Board, 267 W. 25th Street, 
New York 1, N. Y. 


American Red Cross 


Mobilizing Women 


A. JUNE BRICKER 
AHEA Executive Secretary 


At a luncheon meeting on February 1, Sylvia 
Porter, nationally known financial columnist and 
vice-chairman for women’s activities for the 1961 
Red Cross Fund Campaign, called on American 
women to support the Red Cross and its humani- 
tarian services. 

Among the things that women’s organizations 
can do to assist the Red Cross—particularly at the 
local level—are: 

1. Help interest top leaders in your community to 
become Red Cross volunteers, board and com- 
mittee members, as well as service volunteers 

. Help create a better understanding of what the 

Red Cross stands for and the service it renders 
in peacetime—for example, disaster relief, educa- 

tional services for senior citizens and others, 
blood banks, and other community services 
3. Invite speakers to local meetings to give informa- 

tion about the Red Cross and its activities 

The Red Cross urgently needs volunteers, funds, 
public understanding and support, Miss Porter em- 
phasized. She asked for help, advice, and recom- 
mendations from the membership of women’s 
organizations everywhere. 
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Bonnie P, SMitH 
ARS Information Service 


The design of a house is never really proved 
satisfactory until the house has been lived in. Then 
it’s usually too late to correct mistakes in construc- 
tion or arrangement of space. 

To learn more about how certain features of low- 
cost housing with limited space stand up under 
everyday living, U. S. Department of Agriculture 
housing specialists planned five expansible farm- 
houses for dairy workers and their families at the 
Agricultural Research Center. 

After several years of living in these houses, the 
families co-operated with the housing specialists 
in evaluating construction, materials, and livability. 
Many of the recommendations can be used in 
evaluating city and suburban as well as rural 
homes.’ 

Conventional windows with double hung sash 
were favored by the homemakers. Large areas of 
floor-to-ceiling windows left little wall space in 
these small houses. In addition, the windows open- 
ing from the bottom were difficult to reach when 
furniture was placed in front of them. The home- 
makers found it too difficult and too costly to drape 
the large windows properly or install awnings to 
protect the interiors from sunlight. They complained 
of furnishings fading and excess heat and glare. 

One family who lived in a house featuring “open 
planning” found it difficult to live with partial or 
no walls between activity areas, though these fea- 
tures are intended to give a spacious feeling to a 
small house. Lack of privacy and noise control 
were two major objections. 

Four families found it satisfactory to have the 
kitchen and dining areas combined. The fifth 
house had the dining area in the living room, and 
the family objected to this arrangement. 

In the eight years since the houses were built, 
many space standards have been developed through 
co-operative research by the Department and State 
Experiment Stations. When the five houses were 
checked against these standards, kitchen storage 
and work spaces were generally adequate but 
storage for other household goods was often inade- 
quate. 

Copies of “Report on Five Expansible Farm- 
houses,” ARS 42-45 and ARS 42-46, may be ob- 
tained free from the Agricultural Research Service, 


U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington 
25, D. C. 


Yearly figures on the nutritive value of the 
nation’s food supply are one means of estimating 
how well the U. S. market place is meeting the 
nutritional needs of the population. With these 
figures economists interpret changes in the kinds 
and amounts of food being sold and compare the 
U.S. food supply with that of other nations. 

Calculation of the nutrient supply on a per capita 
basis is done by the household economics research 
division using U. S. Department of Agriculture 
data on the amounts of various foods retailed in 
the U. S. A. These data supplement the results 
of nation-wide dietary surveys which give many 
more details on food consumption by various 
groups in the U. S. A. These surveys are made in- 
frequently because of their complexity and cost. 

Study of the 1960 food supply data shows that 
supplies of ascorbic acid per person are continuing 
their upward trend of the past few years, chiefly 
because of increases in consumption of the proc- 
essed citrus fruit juices. Important nutrients from 
major livestock products—protein, iron, and niacin 
from meat, and calcium and riboflavin from milk— 
remained the same or declined slightly from 1959. 
A decline in thiamine between 1959 and 1960 was 
due mainly to decreasing use of pork. A reduction 
of vitamin A supplies in 1960 resulted from de- 
creases in egg and sweet potato consumption. 

Looking ahead, home economists forecast that 
the per capita nutrient supply will stay about the 
same in 1961 as in 1960. : 

These figures are published annually in the 
National Food Situation, the Outlook Issue, pre- 
pared in November by the Agricultural Marketing 
Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington 25, 


Due off press soon is a research report that 
describes and pictures the unique collection of 
women’s everyday wear (discussed on this page, 
October 1960) designed by Clarice L. Scott of 
the clothing and housing research division. The 
designs, developed to help physically handicapped 
homemakers take care of themselves and do their 
housework, are equally suited to able women. 

The collection, designed to meet special needs 
brought out by a study of handicapped women, 
includes dresses, skirts, b'ouses, slacks, shorts, and 
aprons, and wheel-chair pockets. 

Single copies of “Clothes for the Physically 
Handicapped Homemaker . . . with features suit- 
able for all women” (HERR 12) are free from 
the Agricultural Research Service, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 
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TUDENT teaching seemed to me to be an 
indispensable prerequisite to actual teaching. 
If I thought this when I began my student teach- 
ing, I was thoroughly convinced of it before I 
finished. But it is unnecessary to expostulate upon 
the values of student teaching in the training of 
a professional teacher. I want to enumerate some 
of its values to the prospective teacher in other— 
perhaps totally different—areas of life, as I have 
found them in my experience. 

To proceed in an intelligible fashion, let me 
divide the ways in which student teaching has 
helped me into three areas: realism, organization, 
and confidence in my own judgment. 


Realism 


I entered the teaching program at Mercy College 
with many high ideals about helping youngsters 
realize the beauty of marriage and homemaking 
and the significance of their own lives. Helping 
them to do the blanket stitch well, or use. the 
double boiler correctly, or spell “economics” were 
things that never entered my head. 

This pie-in-the-sky way of thinking was reflected 
in other areas of my life. In my fondest dreams, 
I could hear myself striking the last beautiful 
chord of “Rhapsody in Blue,” but I never actually 
conquered the fingering involved. Or I could 
visualize the perfect summer date dress I was going 
to make, only to discover that I could not decide 
upon a fabric because my plans had been so in- 
definite. I could name countless other examples, 
but these will suffice. 

When I began my student teaching I found 
that it was simply impossible to teach ideals as 
such to people; I had to teach skills and facts, 
and hope that the imposition of new knowledge 


COLLEGE CLUBS 


A Student Teacher Speaks 


Jeanne Kendall Burnett 


Mrs. Burnett’s article was written before she 
completed her studies in June 1960 at Mercy 
College, Detroit, where she majored in home 
economics education. She married after gradu- 
ation and is now combining two careers—the 
second is teaching clothing courses at St. Mary's 
School in Lansing, Michigan. 


upon the mind and per- 
sonality of the student 
would provide the raw ma- 
terials from which he might 
distill ideas, ideals, and wis- 
dom. For example, I found 
no way to make a student 
thirst after knowledge of 
himself. But I could teach 
the concrete facts of hered- 
ity and environment in rela- 
ation to individual person- 
ality development and hope 
that my students would 
apply these to themselves. Again, I could not help 
students to be more self-confident by philosophiz- 
ing about self-confidence. But I could give special 
help in putting in a zipper and finishing facings 
to an eighth-grade girl who was weeks behind on 
her jumper. And when she looked up with a glow 
in her voice and said, “Miss Kendall, I never knew 
I could sew so well!” she was certainly growing in 
self-confidence. 

Now the point is this: this more realistic approach 
to teaching, which I had to learn, has carried over 
into other areas of my life. If I am responsible for 
my brother's birthday dinner, I still have the vision 
of the beautifully set table, with a perfect roast 
coming out of the oven just as everything else is 
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ready to be served. But I also think of whom I shall 
seat where, what time I should peel the potatoes, 
and whether or not the cake decorator is in work- 
ing order. I am not debunking imagination, ideals, 
dreams, or visions; I think you are three-quarters 
dead without them. But I am beginning to learn 
to translate them into everyday reality. 
Organization 

This is the second area of my living that has 
been deeply affected by my student teaching, and 
it is closely tied up with realism. Organization, to 
me, means the “how” of accomplishing what my 
more realistic attitude tells me needs doing. For 
example, after proceeding from the desire to im- 
part self-knowledge to my pupils, to the plan of 
teaching them the facts of heredity and environ- 
ment, I found it another big step to think in terms 
of having individual reports, two films, and a dis- 
cussion summarizing these, as methods of teaching 
the facts. 

Now for an analogy in another part of my life. 
I envisioned a lovely, dozen-page term paper for 
a nutrition course, and proceeded from there to 
the decision to write on geriatric nutrition, and then 
narrowed the topic to the psychology of owners of 
homes for the aged, hospital personnel, and 
families. So much for the realistic paring down 
of my topic. But it remained to go to the library, 
assemble all the books available on the subject 
before me, take notes on bibliography cards, and 
letter and number each card according to my out- 
line. This was where organization came in, and 
it saved time, energy, and work. 


Confidence in My Own Judgment 


The increase in self-confidence brought about 
by my student teaching experiences has made the 
most difference to me, for it has made life more 
‘ enjoyable. This confidence is undoubtedly due in 
great part to my increased ability to be realistic 
and to organize. There was a time when my ability 
to make a decision firmly, let alone quickly, was 
deplorable. I found myself going in a million 
circles if I had to decide whether to have my class 
make Spanish noodles or chili with the ground 
beef. I can remember being close to panic when 
the flat projector refused to work in one of my 
classes and I had to make a snap decision on 
whether to skip the pictures, attempt to fix the 
machine, or send a student to try to locate another 
one. 

I was convinced that in every situation there 
was a “right” and a “wrong” thing to do, and I 
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was deathly afraid of doing the wrong thing. But 
when I was writing a lesson plan, or standing in 
front of a room with 35 people looking at me, or 
marking a report card, I just had to make decisions, 
and make them firmly, and often quickly. More- 
over, once the decision had been made, I had to 
make it work. If I had elected not to waste time 
trying to diagnose and treat a sewing machine that 
had ceased to work, I had to readjust my plans 
in order to keep the class moving in an orderly, 
purposeful way. In learning to make the type of 
decision involved in realistic planning as well as 
in the broken-sewing-machine type of situation not 
accounted for in the plan, I began to believe that 
I wasn’t so bad at making decisions after all. I 
found that I could be firm and quick and calm, and 
that it wasn’t so much a matter of—by luck or a 
stroke of genius—making the “right” decision, as 
it was of simply doing something that would work. 
I've had to use my own judgment enough now 
so that I know I can do it. This has carried over 
into other things I do, from the way I drive a car, 
and how fast I decide what to wear to school, to 
how sure I am that home economics is the thing for 
me. 

To sum it up, I think it is impossible to become 
a better teacher without becoming a better person, 
or a better person without becoming a better 
teacher. The student teaching program was de- 
signed to make better teachers. But it has also 
made me a more efficient, effective, self-assured 
young woman. And this is only the beginning! 


News Corner 


Nancy H. Flynn, who was president of the 
AHEA college clubs section for 1959-60, was mar- 
ried on New Year’s Eve to 2d Lt. Frank J. DiStefano 
of the U. S. Marine Corps. Since graduation, Nancy 
had been teaching in Leicester High School at 
Shrewsbury, Massachusetts, her home town. Her 
husband is also from Shrewsbury. 

After a trip to Mexico, Lieutenant and Mrs. 
DiStefano intended to make their home in Corpus 
Christi, Texas, where he was stationed. 

The college clubs section of Maryland Home 
Economies Association is planning a special proj- 
ect under the auspices of the Sears-Roebuck Foun- 
dation. The “On-Wheels Project” will highlight the 
home economist in her role as consultant for 
consumers. Monya Cephas is state president and 
Althea Elps, state adviser. 
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Education (Elementary, 
Secondary, and Adult) 


Contributed by ARLINE JOHNSON 
University of California at Davis 


Gerontology and recreational service, Jay S. 
Suivers. Adult Leadership 9, No. 4 (Oct. 1960), 
pp. 121, 135+. 

One of the pressing problems that communities 
face today is the increasing demand by the aging 
individual, the older and retired adult, for a place 
in the expanding scope of community experience. 

Recreational service can help meet some of the 
needs of the aging adult. It can help the individual 
to achieve recognition and status within his own 
community. It can provide opportunities for social- 
ization, participation, and satisfaction in individual 
or group activities. Older adult groups can be 
formed where common interests are found. Interest 
groups vary in size and talent, some being given 
over to “just talking” while others form the nucleus 
from which planning and activities will spring. 
Socializing instead of rationalizing will promote 
whole new areas of interest and skills to be de- 
veloped by the individual. 


Some factors affecting learning, Water B. 
Waetyen. Education 81, No. 1 (Sept. 1960), 
pp. 24-27. 

There are continually findings from research 
studies which offer suggestions for facilitating 
children’s learning. One of the recent findings 
is that sensory deprivation tends to inhibit learn- 
ing. Any practice in which children are asked to 
perform for lengthy periods of time, in situations 
having low sensory stimuli, should be examined. 
Lengthy drill periods and extended examinations 
are examples of experiences low in sensory stimula- 
tion. 

Another finding relates to that of children de- 
veloping the concept of themselves as learners. The 
self-concept arises as a result of appraisals which 
are reflected to a child. The teacher has a crucial 
role in establishing this self-concept. 

Learning is facilitated by unique modes of learn- 


ing, and this gives teachers a clue in many situa- 
tions. The teacher may set up what a student 
should learn but not predetermine how he is to 
answer. 

If curricular changes are to be based on more 
than hunches, then we need to know of new find- 
ings relative to the learning process and make use 
of them. 


Anthropology brings human nature into the 
classroom, Jack L. Exxison. Soc. Educ. 24, No. 

9 (Nov. 1960), pp 313-316, 328. 

The author says that high school students find 
the study of anthropology fascinating and they raise 
interesting questions about the role of the family 
in different societies. Study of the customs of these 
societies helps students accept and understand 
customs and values different from their own. 

Another value of using cultural anthropology in 
senior high school is its concern with basic human 
relationships. Take the area of “growing up.” It 
is possible in the discussions of how others face 
growing up, marriage, or death to talk about one’s 
own wonderings and feelings without appearing 
to do so, an opportunity greatly desired by adoles- 
cents. Other areas in human nature such as culture 
and personality, and parent-child relationships are 
equally stimulating and of real concern to the 
adolescents. 

From the background study of human nature 
in the different societies, it is easy to go into a 
serious study of one society. Exploration of ideas 
and relationship opens doors to individual thinking. 
The author says finally that cultural anthropology 


is fun to teach. 


Let’s make learning exciting for slow learners 
too, Mario D. Fantini. Elem. School J. 61, 
No. 1 (Oct. 1960), pp. 10-13. 

We have assumed too long that the right kind 
of education for the slow learners is “more of the 
same but at a slower rate.” We usually expect 
little of the slow learners. We are generally content 
with keeping them quiet and in their seats. 

A program for the slow learner needs to empha- 
size creativity, concreteness, and variety. It should 
be one that centers on action, on own problems, on 
own interests. Slow learners can learn when they 
are interested in what they are doing, dealing with 
a subject concretely, actively involved in the 
process, allowed to progress in their own way, and 
provided with a variety of experiences that rein- 
force learning and enrich self-expression. 

As with another learner, the slow learner learns 
because learning is exciting. We cannot expect the 
education of slow learners to improve by holding 
fast to archaic methods and programs. 
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Family Economics— 
Home Management 


Contributed by Puyiuis ILerr 
University of Tennessee 


Recent price developments. Survey of Current 

Bus. 41, No. 1 (Jan. 1961), pp. 3-4. 

Price movements in recent months have been 
mixed in wholesale markets, while consumer prices 
have continued to creep up. 

In the industrial area, where demand has been 
easing and where current and prospective supplies 
have been relatively large, prices have tended to 
ease. Agricultural prices, on the other hand, have 
been moving up somewhat irregularly since late 
1959. Over-all prices at retail have shown a steady 
advance during 1960. 

Food prices in retail markets increased by 3 per 
cent and accounted for about one-half the rise in 
the over-all Consumer Price Index. Of particular 
interest was the contraseasonal rise from midsum- 
mer to the end of the year. Higher prices for 
dairy products, cereal and bakery products, and 
the failure of meat products to show the usual 
seasonal decrease were major factors in this ad- 
vance. 

Prices of commodities other than food exhibited 
diverse movements. New car prices in 1960 were 
consistently below those for comparable models in 
the fall of 1959. Used cars also brought lower 
prices in 1960. Prices of nondurable commodities 
other than food showed small increases. Apparel 
prices rose through most of 1960 but fell some- 
what in November. The increase in the prices of 
services was fairly sizeable—nearly 214 per cent. 


Estimating equivalent incomes or budget costs 
by family type. (Technical Note). Monthly 
Labor Rev. 83, No. 11 (Nov. 1969), pp. 1197- 
1200. 

Consumption scales that measure the relative in- 
come required by families of differing composition 
to maintain the same level of material well-being 
are an important tool in studies of family living. 
A number of measures of general welfare have 
been developed in the past, for example, the rela- 
tive adequacy of diets, the proportion of income 
spent for various categories of goods, or proportion 
of income saved. Most of these scales did not 
differentiate families by composition within size 
classes or by age of the family head. 
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The scale presented in this article gives the per- 
centage of the income of the base family required 
to provide the same level of living for each of six 
family sizes cross-classified by five family types and 
four age-of-head classes. (The base family is one 
of four persons—husband, age 35 to 55; wife; and 
two children, the older 6 to 16 years old. ) 

One major use of the scale is its application to 
the revised City Worker's Family Budget to esti- 
mate budget costs for families of varying sizes, 
types, and ages. The scale may also be used for 
estimating the changes in income required to main- 
tain the same level of living over the family life 
cycle. 


Big changes in buying habits—what it means to 
business. U. S. News & World Rept. 50, No. 6 
(Feb. 6, 1960), pp. 73-75. 

A comparison of 1960 and 1955 consumer spend- 
ing patterns indicates broad changes are taking 
place. Americans now appear less interested in 
new cars and household appliances; instead they 
are using the old models longer and devoting a 
larger proportion of their dollar to such items as 
education, travel, and recreation. 

With the increase in college enrollment, spending 
on education has risen at a rapid rate. At latest 
count, there were 2.1 million persons between 18 
and 21 in college, a 61 per cent increase over 1950, 
despite the fact that the cost of four years of 
college has increased sharply. It ranges now from 
about $5200 in a state college to $8400 or more in 
a privately endowed school. 

Foreign travel has assumed a more. important 
place in our lives. Last year 1.7 million Americans 
—50 per cent more than 5 years ago—toured foreign 
lands. Their expenditures amounted to approxi- 
mately 3 billion dollars. 

Outdoor recreation is gaining in popularity all 
over the country. Sporting goods stores are selling 
growing quantities of boats, camping equipment, 
hunting and fishing gear, water skis, skin-diving 
equipment. 

The consumer is spending more money than ever 
before on books, operas, plays, and concerts in a 
new “quest for culture.” About 10 million people 
belong to book clubs. Well over 1 billion dollars 
worth of books were purchased in 1960 and, pub- 
lishers report, there is a growing interest in history, 
science, and works of great writers and thinkers. 

These new spending patterns are highly sig- 
nificant for business and investors in business, for 
the big profits go, of course, to those companies that 
keep ahead of shifts in consumer buying. 
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Child Development 


Contributed by 

Wotrorp and Dixie BULLARD 
Berea College 

and Rutu HIGHBERGER 

University of Tennessee 


The study of state space and staff requirements 
for nursery schools, K. M. Hitstrom. J. Nursery 
Educ. 15, No. 4 (Summer 1960), pp. 141- 
145. 

The study investigated state requirements for 
nursery schools and day care centers by analyzing 
the material sent in by state departments. Com- 
posite recommendations from various authorities 
were used for evaluating the state requirements. 
The areas of space and staff requirements were 
studied most extensively. 

Of the 40 states providing material, 11 reported 
that they had no requirements. The other states 
were reported as ranking quite high in space re- 
quirements. Staff requirements in the four areas 
studied ranked lower and presented a discouraging 
picture. Suggestions for improving the situation 
were discussed.—O. W. 


The psychosexual identification of pre-school 
boys, A. F. Ancritut. J. Genetic Psychol. 97, 
Second Half (Dec. 1960), pp. 329-340. 

The relationship between the degree of accept- 
ance of masculine identification in 30 pre-school 
boys and their parents’ acceptance of their own 
respective sexual identification was investigated by 
using three evaluative instruments. No significant 
relationship was found between the sexual identifi- 
cation patterns of the boys and the sexual identi- 
fication patterns of their parents. 

The findings appear to cast some doubt on the 
relative dominance of the covert over overt factors 
in the parent-child relationship as far as influence 
on the development of the child’s identifications are 
concerned. It was noted that the results appear 
to support a theoretical position which postulates 
the influence of many interacting forces of the 
individual as determinants in psychosexual develop- 
ment.—D. B. 


An interdisciplinary approach to accident pat- 
terns in children, I. M. Marcus et al. Child 
Devel. Mono. 25, No. 2 (1960), pp. 3-79. 

A group of 23 six- to ten-year-old children, who 
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had had three major accidents, one of them occur- 
ring within six months prior to participation in the 
study, were compared with a group of symptom- 
free children and a group of enuretic children of 
the same age. Information about the subjects and 
their parents was obtained through interviews and 
a variety of tests, some of them standardized and 
some designed specifically for the study. 

Accident subjects, like the enuretic subjects, 
gave evidence of more adjustment difficulties than 
did symptom-free children. Parents of accident 
children were anxious, insecure, and nonassertive. 
Accident children were more active both before 
and after birth and showed early motor develop- 
ment and better co-ordination than did children in 
the other two groups. The investigators outline 
their theory of accident proneness and compare 
it with generally accepted theories.—R. H. 


Quantity served and chronological age as factors 
in quantity of milk consumed by preschoolers, 
H. D. Hottoway. Child Devel. 31, No. 4 (Dec. 
1960), pp. 729-737. 

The purpose of this study was to test the effects 
of serving differing quantities of milk (120 ml 
versus 40 ml portions) to two groups of children 
in a laboratory nursery school. Children were 
permitted to drink all the milk they wished, but 
a general laissez-faire policy regarding milk drink- 
ing prevailed. 

Children receiving larger quantities of milk con- 
sumed more milk than did those receiving the 
smaller portions. The results were discussed from 
the standpoint of theoretical learning principles 
and practical implications.—R. H. 


Marriage role expectations of adolescents, M. S. 

Dunn. Marriage & Family Living 22, No. 2 

( May 1960), pp. 99-111. 

Marriage role expectations of 436 high school 
seniors were studied by developing an inventory in 
two forms, one for boys and one for girls, each 
containing 71 items, representing seven areas of 
family interaction. Their expectations were analyzed 
for companionship-equalitarian or traditional con- 
ceptions of marriage roles. 

More than half of the group agreed with equali- 
tarian items but the care of children, personal 
characteristics, and social participation reflected 
more equalitarian roles. Homemaking and financial 
support and employment revealed the least equali- 
tarian views and also the most striking sex differ- 
ences. Implications for education were discussed. 
Inventory forms were included— O. W. 
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Contributed by Haze Merz Fox 
University of Nebraska 


The effect of number of judgments in a test on 
flavor evaluations for preference, L. A. SATHER 
and L. D. Cavin. Food Tech. 14, No. 12 (Dec. 
1960), pp. 613-615. 

Twenty samples with known flavor differences of 
each of four products—canned peaches, hamburger, 
tomato juice, and green beans—were scored for 
preference by a panel of 175 to 191 untrained flavor 
judges. The 20 samples of each product were 
assigned to four trays and judged in one con- 
tinuous sequence. Judges had a lower ability to 
detect differences among samples of tomato juice 
on the first tray than on succeeding trays, while 
tray order did not affect significantly their ability 
.to discriminate between samples of green beans, 
hamburger, and peaches. The results suggest that 
up to 20 samples of mild products may be evaluated 
in a single test period with no decrease in the 
judges’ ability to discriminate flavor differences. 


The effects of pre- and post-enzyme inactivation 
storage on irradiated beef and pork roasts, 
A. M. Pearson, L. J. Bratzier, and G. D. 
Gernon, Jr. Food Research 25, No. 6 (Nov.- 
Dec., 1960), pp. 687-692. 

The effects of pre- and post-enzyme inactivation 
upon flavor, texture, and proteolysis were studied 
in beef and pork. Raw irradiated roasts stored 
at 24°C for periods up to 16 days before enzyme 
inactivation proved acceptable to a taste panel, 
while roasts held 32 days or longer prior to inacti- 
vation were mushy in texture and unacceptable. 
Amino nitrogen values indicated there was no 
appreciable increase in proteolysis until approxi- 
mately 8 days after irradiation. Further increases 
in proteolysis could be prevented by enzyme inac- 
tivation, but the texture continued to decrease in 
quality with post-enzyme inactivation storage. The 
texture problem on storage seemed independent of 
protein breakdown. 


Low temperature handling of sterilized foods: 
V. Biochemical changes in storage, A. L. 
Bropy, K. Beprosian, and C. O. BALL. Food Tech. 
14, No. 11 (Nov. 1960), pp. 552-556. 

Biochemical changes were determined in food 
products processed by high temperature-short time 

(HTST) processes. and by conventional canning 
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sterilization methods. The products were stored for 
various lengths of time and at different tempera- 
tures. In general, vitamin retention (B-carotene, 
thiamine, and riboflavin) was somewhat higher in 
foods processed by the HTST method than by 
conventional methods. Color changes in tomato 
juice, green beans, and green pea with ham soup 
were less marked for the HTST process than for 
conventional processes. Shorter storage times and 
lower storage temperatures proved beneficial to 
foods processed by either method. 


The effects of pre-irradiation heat inactivation 
of enzymes on palatability of beef and pork, 
A. M. Pearson, L. J. Bratzier, and R. N. Costt- 
Low. Food Research 25, No. 6 ( Nov.-Dec., 1960), 
pp. 681-686. 

Objectionable flavor changes which occur in 
irradiated meats have been ascribed to enzymatic 
changes. In this study, samples of pork chops and 
beef steaks were preheated to either 10°F or 212°F 
prior to irradiation. Steaks inactivated at the higher 
temperature were more acceptable to the taste 
panel and exhibited a lower level of amino nitrogen, 
indicating more complete inactivation of enzymes 
than steaks treated at the lower temperature. In 
contrast, the panel preferred the samples of pork 
inactivated at the lower temperature; no differ- 
ence in the amount of amino nitrogen was found 
between the low- and high-temperature treatments. 
Irradiated products became less acceptable as stor- 
age was extended, indicating that loss of texture 
is a serious problem in storage of precooked irradi- 
ated meat products. 


Flavor studies on beef and pork, I. HornsTEIN 
and P. F. Crowe. J. Agr. & Food Chem. 8, 
No. 6 ( Nov.-Dec., 1960), pp. 494-497. 

The odor responses and the chemical compounds 
isolated from lyophilized cold water extracts of 
lean beef and lean pork were found to be similar. 
The flavor precursors in lean meat were identified 
as. low molecular weight compounds present in the 
dialyzable portion of the cold water extracts of 
raw lean meats. Beef and pork fat when heated 
produced dissimilar aromas. Free fatty acids and 
carbonyls were determined in these fats before and 
after heating. The results suggest that, on heating, 
the lean portions of pork and beef contribute an 
identical meaty flavor to these meats, while the 
characteristic flavor differences in pork and beef 
reside in the fat. Part of this difference may be due 
to foreign compounds dissolved in the fat of differ- 
ent species. 
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Health and Welfare 


Contributed by Rosainp M. FRAnk, 
Nancy HEINEN, 

Exste Hoicoms, and JOAN SHIVELY 
Cleveland Home Economics Association 


Liberal education and public health [Editorial]. 
J. Public Health 50, No. 10 (Oct. 1960), pp. 
1589-1590. 

The eternal question, scientific study versus 
liberal education, poses itself in terms of public 
health education in this editorial. Every university 
should realize the necessity of changing its curric- 
ulum to meet the new problems and to keep its 
vitality. For while the basis of education must be 
solid, it must be continually expanding and grow- 
ing to meet new demands. 

Though a student in public health may become 
thoroughly acquainted with the basic principles and 
latest theories of the field in an academic year, 
equal importance must be given to how the student 
is taught. For in public health, we are dealing with 
people, with human creativity and ingenuity. 

If a student can be equipped with the basic 
knowledge and the ability to use it and if he is 
helped to develop a philosophy in which the pur- 
poses of his profession gain meaning—this may be 
considered competent training and competent edu- 
cation.—J.S. 


Social gerontology: A new approach to under- 
standing aging, C. Tissrrs. Geriatrics 15, No. 
10 (Oct. 1960), pp. 705-717. 

Aging should be regarded as a process over the 
entire period from young adulthood on. The study 
of aging as a societal phenomenon is concerned 
with (1) the role of environment, including so- 
ciety and the culture in determining the position of 
older people; (2) the changing roles and the inter- 
active behavior of older people and other elements 
of the society in which they live; and (3) the in- 
fluences which older people exert on the system of 
social relationships and organizations of society and 
on the culture. It is obvious that the increasing 
number of older people with new styles of living 
in a changing society will continue to have con- 
siderable impact on the social structure.—N.H. 


The importance of listening, E. B. Suurie. Nurs- 
ing Outlook 8, No. 12 (Dec. 1960), pp. 686-687. 
This paper, while written for student nurses, may 

apply to anyone working with people. The author 
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recognizes the importance of listening by the stu- 
dent nurse. The student's listening habits can re- 
veal much about her personality. 

The instructor must be alert in guiding the stu- 
dent to become a good listener, and the good 
listener to become even better. A student who does 
not listen intelligently to others may be unable to 
make sound judgments and take concrete action in 
circumstances requiring considered response. 

A mature student with good listening habits 
listens with her eyes, ears, mind, lips, heart. 
“Learning involves the exchange of ideas between 
people, and that exchange results in individual 
growth and understanding—for both the listener 
and the speaker.” “Good perceptive listening be- 
comes an essential skill; it can be taught.”"—R.M.F. 


Study of wives of rehabilitated and unrehabili- 
tated alcoholics, B. Ciirrorp. Soc. Casework 
41, No. 9 (Nov. 1960), pp. 457-460. 

The State University Alcoholic Clinic in Brook- 
lyn, which has researched methods for preventing 
the recurrence of active alcoholism, studied 50 
matched cases of alcohol addicts, half in remission 
and half relapsed. All the addicts had been studied 
in the clinic; all were white, married more than 5 
years, and had wives who were nonalcoholic. 

Group I, wives of men who had stopped drink- 
ing for a long period, showed concern for the 
children, accepted personal responsibility, had 
searched for aid, sensed a loss of social status, and 
felt the addict's dependency on them. Compara- 
tively, Group II wives showed no awareness of . 
their children’s situation, accepted no responsibility, 
seemed to resist the use of social agencies. 

The study seems to identify attitudes and pat- 
terns of behavior of wives or women close to 
alcoholics which are differentiating factors in their 
rehabilitation.—E.H. 


The evaluation of old age assistance medical 
care programs, S. J. AxeLrop. J. Public Health 
51, No. 1 (Jan. 1961), pp. 9-10. 

The evaluation of public assistance medical care 
programs is discussed in the light of their growth 
and gaps in knowledge about them. Utilization 
data from Old Age Assistance medical care pro- 
grams are presented and the ways in which such 
data can be used indicated. 

Adequate utilization data are necessary for the 
evaluation of public assistance medical care pro- 
grams and the appraisal of quantitative adequacy. 
Utilization data provide a basis for making judg- 
ments about qualitative adequacy. 
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Housing and 
Household Equipment 


Contributed by JuLterre MyREN 
University of Minnesota 


New approach to technology [Editorial]. House 
& Home 19, No. 1 (Jan. 1961), pp. 155-161. 
Up to now, industrialization in home building 

has been mostly piecemeal and has not cut costs 

as much as many experts had hoped. New sys- 
tems have been developed from time to time which 
are apt to save much less in practice than on paper. 

Two of the new ideas in technology are these: 
(1) Unit labor costs are lower in the shop where 

components of a house are assembled than they are 
on the site because of the efficiency of in-plant 
labor. However, not enough components of the 
house can be built by this method yet (foundation, 
finishing, and mechanicals). Many new materials 
and new finishes are being geared specifically to 
in-plant fabrication but many licensing laws, codes, 
and vested interests continue to hold back prefabri- 
cated mechanical components. Many illustrations 
are cited. 

(2) Engineers made the most detailed study 
ever made of how houses are built. Fourteen iden- 
tical houses had every operation the men performed 
on the job recorded in great detail for two weeks. 
Data sheets were supplemented by stop-motion 
films. A special camera took one exposure every 
three seconds as one house was erected and closed 
in. The data are now being analyzed by the in- 
dustrial engineers. Up to now, time study has been 
used to study more or less repetitive in-plant manu- 
facturing operations in which one man or a small 
crew performs a job under controlled and highly 
organized conditions, usually within a brief time 
span. 


You can tell a good architect by the houses he 
builds, A. Busu-Brown. House & Garden 119, 
No. 1 (Jan. 1961), pp. 62-63. 

This article gives several suggestions to help one 
choose an architect and stresses the importance of 
-visiting his houses. Conferences with him, pictures 
of his work, lectures and articles by him are good 
but not so important as seeing his work and how it 
looks in its environment. This article also gives 
some of the responsibilities of the client to his 
architect. Good architecture demands a client who 
understands that the art of architecture consists of 
a rhythmical arrangement of spaces and masses so 
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that they receive light and shadow in delightful 
ways. It is also the client's primary task to set clear 
demands for a house that will meet his needs. 
Beyond this he must inspire his architect to greater 
accomplishment. He can then get the best only 
if he has selected an architect who is capable of 
delivering it. 

“If you seek only efficiency, handy storage 
cabinets, silent and antiseptic bathrooms, and short 
order kitchens, any architect-even carpenters, 
plumbers, and kitchen equipment salesmen—can 
supply what is needed. But if your house is to 
supply something beyond these, something that 
nourishes your family life, something that nurtures 
the flowering of a person in that rich rapture that 
love knows, then only will love suffice. And art is 
the reason for architecture, the only reason worth 
considering.” 


The living room look all through the house 
[Editorial]. House & Garden 119, No. 2 (Feb. 
1961), p. 64, plus many feature articles in entire 
magazine. 

As recently as a generation ago, rooms within a 
house were very specialized and only the living 
room offered the pleasing prospect of a place 
where you might want to spend a good part of 
your day. Today the average house has fewer 
rooms and often smaller ones. After World War II 
came the evolution of the dual-purpose room. The 
dining room was merged with living room and the 
guest room combined with the study. Now we have 
moved into a third stage. Every room in the house 
is becoming not merely dual purpose but multi- 
purpose. Every room is becoming as livable as 
only the living room used to be, and this feature 
will soon be found all through the house. Many 
illustrations show how this is happening to kitchens, 
bedrooms, and bathrooms. 


The changing suburbs [Editorial]. Architectural 
Forum 114, No. 1 (Jan. 1961), entire magazine. 
The problems posed by the changing suburbs are 

so definite and present such problems that this en- 
tire issue is devoted to its various aspects: trans- 
portation, working, living, shopping, and building 
in the suburbs. They are changing rapidly and 
some are becoming little cities—the place most 
suburban dwellers are trying to escape from. The 
suburbs are becoming an integral part of the 
metropolitan complex. The issue begins with the 
statement “Within the next 20 years what will 
happen to American suburbs?” and tries to answer 
it. 
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Contributed by Grace M. SHucart 
Kansas State University 


Overstaffing, an organizational disease, M. Mac- 
Coun. Hospitals 35, No. 2 (Jan. 16, 1961), pp. 
36-38, 

Overstaffing is most likely to occur in organiza- 
tions that produce a service rather than a product, 
because of the difficulty in measuring productivity. 
Rarely are personnel additions made in wholesale 
lots but are added one or two at a time for what 
seems at the time a legitimate reason. By the end 
of the year, a sizeable number of new employees 
have been added. There is a tendency to justify 
every staffing increase by noting that it is in line 
with a national trend. Although some of the blame 
can be placed on a breakdown in national attitude 
toward responsibility and authority and in the 
amount of work a person is expected to do in a 
day, the most serious causes of overstaffing are 
within the hospital itself. Alleviation of this prob- 
lem involves a two-phase program: one aimed at 
controlling future additions to the staff and another 
aimed at evaluation of the present staff pattern. 
In both phases, the key to success lies in the 
development of a proper organization-wide attitude. 
Before additional staff are added, the problem may 
be solved by: better supervision, better training 
of employees, revision of work schedules, mechani- 
zation, simplification of duties, or reassignment of 
duties to other workers. 


Freeze-drying, J. ZiemBa. Food Eng. 32, No. 12 

( Dec. 1960), pp. 57-64. 

Basically, freeze-drying is changing frozen foods 
to the dry state by sublimation. Ice in the product 
goes directly to water vapor, thus bypassing the 
liquid phase. Products are dried in a vacuum 
chamber at very low pressure by controlled input 
of a small amount of thermal or microwave energy. 
Foods emerge sponge-like, and the resulting voids 
aid rehydration. 

Freeze-dried products are similar in size and 
shape to the original fresh products. All freeze- 
dried items deteriorate rapidly in storage unless 
care is taken to keep environmental oxygen and 
moisture levels low. 

Industry expects these gains from freeze-drying: 
preservation without refrigeration, weight reduc- 
tion, handling economy, appearance, acceptability. 
Contrary to usual research and development 
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practice of first developing the process and then the 
equipment, freeze-dryers are already available for 
tonnage production. Yet, commercial output in the 
United States is only a few hundred pounds a day 
because current production costs are still too high. 

A list of some of the companies now working on 
freeze-drying with information about their products 
is given in this article. 


The effect of method of care on the frying life 
of fat, E. Rusr and D. Harrison. Food Tech. 
14, No. 12 ( Dec. 1960), pp. 605-609. 

The effect of four methods of care on the frying 
life of a hydrogenated vegetable fat was investi- 
gated. The methods of care were: I—filtered, stored 
in a covered metal container at 2° to 5°C, and 20 
per cent (of original weight) fresh fat added each 
8-hour frying period; Il—same as Method I but 
stored at 20° to 25°C; IlI—filtered, stored in a 
cleaned fryer at 20° to 25°C and fresh fat added 
to replace that lost during each 8-hour frying 
period; [V—same as Method III but fat not filtered. 

Frying life of the fat was determined by palat- 
ability scores for French-fried potatoes. Fat cared 
for by Methods I and II had a frying life of more 
than twice that of fat cared for by Methods III 
and IV. Methods I and II also required approxi- 
mately twice as much fat as Methods III and IV 
to fry 100 grams of potatoes, which would affect 
the cost of a serving of French-fried potatoes. The 
cost of a 100 per cent turnover that would be 
required more than twice as often for Methods III 
and IV than for Methods I and II should be con- 
sidered. Filtering and refrigerating the fat and 
cleaning the fryer between frying periods also pro- 
longed the frying life of the fat. The acid number 
of the fat, the viscosity and percentage weight loss 
of fat and potatoes during frying were tested 
objectively. 


Make your own visual aids, D. Scump. J. Am. 
Dietetic Assoc. 37, No. 6 (Dec. 1969), p. 581. 
An effective presentation demands three steps in 

preparation: (a) determine your objective; (b) 

outline the subject matter, listing only basic points 

necessary to accomplish the objective; and (c) 

visualize each point. 

About 82 per cent of our impressions are gained 
through sight. Words alone result in 62 per cent 
retention by showing an audience the printed word 
in addition to speaking, but the use of actual 
objects will increase the retention six times. When 
the audience is 100 or more, it is advisable to use 
some form of projection. 
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Contributed by Heten ZWOLANEK 
University of Illinois 


The designer, R. Nicuotson. J. Textile Inst. 51, 

No. 8 (Aug. 1960), pp. 499-506. 

The designer is a sensitive, intuitive, and intelli- 
gent person who today may come from any environ- 
ment, poor or inspiring. He must accept change 
and reject cliché and be finely tuned to the chang- 
ing world. Dangers are repetition of previous 
work and designs influenced by construction ob- 
stacles or difficulties. The designer is at his purest 
form before formal training because his work has 
been of his own volition. 

To develop creative designers, the training should 
help them see new values of color, line, and 
arrangement in surroundings; deal more with ability 
to design and draw; help prevent yielding to a 
mechanical existence; provide actual knowledge of 
color; help them become more sensitive to values 
present among normal environments of experience, 
but which, though common to all, are usually not 
recognized sufficiently. 


Mothers’ opinions of fibers in children’s clothes. 
Marketing Research Rept. 429, USDA, Agr. 
Marketing Serv., Market Devel. Research Div., 
Sept. 1960, 37 pp. 

The report covers the following items: outer 
jackets or short coats; anklets and socks; schoolgirls’ 
slips, dress-up dresses, blouses, and skirts; rainwear; 
schoolboys’ sport shirts and pants. Interviews were 
taken during June and July 1958 with mothers of 
children 1 to 13 years of age living in private 
households in the U.S. The results were: Girls 
have more interest in clothes than have boys, 
especially in the 6 to 13 age group. Both girls and 
boys of this age had more to say about their 
clothing than had younger children. More than 
half of their ideas came from other children. 

Among items worn by both boys and girls, cotton 
led as a fiber because of its ease in laundering and 
good appearance. Some winter school skirts and 
pants were of corduroy or wool for the extra 
warmth and the resistance to soil of wool. Most 


items were machine-washed, but some wool items 
were drycleaned. Only 31 per cent of dress-up 
dresses were made of nylon. Man-made fibers 
gave dissatisfaction because of fraying, being too 
hot, and yellowing. Girls wore rainwear of plastic 
which, being lightweight, was easier to carry. 
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Rubber-coated cotton rainwear led for boys with 
plastic and oilskin next. 

Wash-and-wear, used by three-fourths of the 
mothers in shirts for boys and dresses for girls, 
gave a high level of satisfaction because of its 
ease of care. 


Mothers’ opinions of fibers in children’s clothes. 
Supplement to Marketing Research Rept. 429, 
USDA, Agr. Marketing Serv., Market Devel. 
Research Div., Sept. 1960, 111 pp. 

Presented in the supplement are the complete 
tabulations including crossbreaks by variables such 
as family income, the sample design, and the 
questionnaire used. 


The materials of fashion, |. Inonswe. J. Textile 

Inst. 51, No. 8 (Aug. 1960), pp. 507-514. 

Fashion is defined as a “word now applied almost 
exclusively to everything connected with women’s 
clothing, from the textiles, which are the heart of 
the matter, to cosmetics.” Fashion is an atmos- 
phere, a feeling for what is right now. A designer 
must be sensitive to atmosphere, be able to create 
and interpret it, at the right time. 

Long-term change is shown today in the quick 
turnover in women’s clothes due to mass production 
as contrasted with the length of wearing period 
before the Industrial Revolution. This turnover is 
neither good nor bad but is accepted as a part of 
modern life. 

This atmosphere is shown in parallels in archi- 
tecture and clothes. The bulbous buildings and 
furniture of Henry VIII's time are reflected in the 
padded, slashed, and rounded costumes. 

The riddle of theories on clothing selection is 
explored briefly. Of Dr. Flugel’s theories, decora- 
tion comes first but conflicts with the sophisticated 
motive of modesty. Veblen’s ideas on conspicuous 
consumption are now reversed in that tanned skins 
mean time to ski and sun bathe. James Laver's 
concept of designing for the shifting erogenous 
zones means revealing only one part of the anatomy 
at a time, as bosoms or ankles. Utility may be said 
to be more important now due to the influence of 
skiing clothes. 

Mass production is the most important element 
both commercially and artistically now. Fashion 
is highly competitive. Each country does one thing 
better than another. For example, Italy produces 
more colorful clothing; Sweden, more sturdy. 

The author believes that the English industry is 
not as creative as it could be with its designers. 
Inspiration from fabrics is lacking. 
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Homemaking for Teen-Agers: Book 1. Revised 
Edition. By Irene E. McDermorr and FLORENCE 
W. Nicuots. Peoria, Illinois: Chas A. Bennett 
Co., Inc., 1960, 494 pp., $4.60. 

A good book written by people well versed in 
homemaking and experienced with young people is 
Homemaking for Teen-Agers. Its ten units—used 
with five pilot groups and developed as a means of 
meeting problems of young people left with home 
responsibilities while their mothers work—have as 
their starting point the tabulations of 2300 ques- 
tionnaires which investigated homemaking interests 
and problems of junior high school boys and girls. 

The book, planned for both boys and girls but 
placing most emphasis on girls’ activities, appears 
authoritative, up to date, with topics integrated and 
learning experiences of a problem-solving type. 

Although Chapter Five, “Housekeeping Is Part 
of Homemaking,” deals with phases of managing 
a home, neither it nor the chapter “Can You Stitch 
a Straight Seam?” emphasize management applied 
to the preparation of a meal or the use and arrange- 
ment of equipment in constructing a garment. 

While the “Problems in Baby Sitting” are chal- 
lenging, the rather negative approach to child 
development through emphasis on safety may alarm 
pupils to the point of fearing the responsibilities 
involved in contacts with children. 

In Chapter Four, “Livable Rooms for Better 
Living,” and in the sections dealing with food, there 
is much of value. A few of the experiences may 
seem too advanced for the developmental level of 
the pupils for which the book is intended. 

Every chapter contains questions to help guide 
thinking and teach pupils to evaluate, or sugges- 
tions for good projects which should appeal to 
teen-agers.—BLaNcHE Mutter, lowa State Uni- 
versity. 


The Sociology of Child Development. By James 
H. S. Bossarp and ELeANor Stoker Bott. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, Publishers, 1960, 706 
pp., $8.50. 

The third edition of a book (1948, 1954, and 
1960 for this one) suggests that it has become a 
classic. 

Significant changes over time have been the 
inclusion of additional studies and the expanded 
treatment of family rituals and of occupational 
role in the second edition, and—in the latest edition 


a brand-new text... 


FLEMING. AND BENSON: 
HOME NURSING HANDBOOK 


A course geared to actual home-nursing pro- 
cedures for teen-agers, beginning nursing classes, 
or groups of any age. Planned for easy read- 
ability and real interest, this text is an outstanding 
example of modern educational philosophy—with 
stress on home values, family living, and decision 
making. 


these three winners .. . 


HATCHER AND ANDREWS: 


ADVENTURING IN HOME LIVING, 
Books 1 and 2 


In these all-purpose homemaking texts, young 
teen-agers will find an appealing blend of life, 
action, motivation, and color. The Teacher's 
Guide for Books | and 2 is full of helpful in- 
formation on cooperative teaching procedures— 
situations in which teachers and students may 
plan together for their classroom project. 


STARR: 
MANAGEMENT FOR BETTER LIVING 


Applying management principles to all areas of 
homemaking is a real challenge to boys and girls. 
This attractive text prepares students of secondary 
school age to make decisions of daily living now 
and later when they establish homes of their own. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
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BOOKS from 
PRENTICE-HALL 


DEMONSTRATION TECHNIQUES, 2nd Edition 
by MARY BROWN ALLGOOD, formerly Chairman of the 

Division of Commercial Consumer Services, Col- 
lege of Home Economics, The Pennsylvania State 
University 

This up-to-date revision offers.a comprehensive presenta- 

tion of effective demonstration techniques. It presents a 

detailed consideration of the lecture-demonstrator as well 

as material with direct bearing on actual, successful pro- 

cedures. 


Published 1959 142 pp. Text price $4.75 


ELEMENTARY TEXTILES 
by JULIA SOUTHARD LEE, New Mexico State Univer- 
sity 
The complete story of textiles—from a study of the present 
and potential value of fibers to the consumer buyer to the 
various aspects involved in processing fabrics—is covered 
in two major parts by the author. 


Published 1953 437 pp. Text price $7.50 


FOODS AND PRINCIPLES OF COOKERY 
by NATALIE K. FITCH, Professor Emeritus, Columbia 

University, and CHARLOTTE A. FRANCIS, formerly 
of Columbia University 

A step-by-step study of the principles of foods and their 

preparation for cooking, together with an analysis of the 

physical and chemical properties of food, is presented in 

this text for an introductory course in foods on the college 

level. 


Published 1948 406 pp. Text price $7.25 


TAILORING FOR THE FAMILY 
by BONNIE GOODMAN, formerly of the University of 
Alabama 
Every step in the successful completion of a tailored or 
semi-tailored garment is fully amplified in this text. 
Treatment is complete enough for acquiring professional 
results, yet is simple and clear for beginners. 


Published 1951 448 pp. Text price $7.75 


To receive approval copies, write: Box 903 


oad PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 
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—six new chapters: (3) family size, (8) the em- 
pathic complex and child behavior, (11) domestic 
animals, (17) mothers’ and (18) fathers’ role and 
function, and (26) the peer group of the preschool 
child. The latter three are contributed by Dr. Boll. 
Her role has changed from one deserving recog- 
nition in the author's forewords of the earlier edi- 
tions to co-authorship and copyright holder of the 
present volume. 

It has been the expressed intent of the authors 
to address themselves in simple language to the 
situational factors influencing the behavior of a 
developing human being. They concern themselves, 
thus, with the minutiae of family life (the guest 
who comes to visit, the conversation at table, the 
dog's life in the family, the celebration of holidays ) 
as well as with the dimensions of family structure 
(size, patterns of interaction) and with the relation 
of the child to non-family groups and of child 
development to the larger social setting. 

The result is an eminently readable work. One 
may choose to criticize its studies as small and 
unpretentious or to applaud their suggestibility. 
The chapter summaries particularly recommend 
themselves as a well-organized catalog of important 
—and often subtle—facets of family life and as an 
irritant to further investigation—Heten T. M. 
Bayer, Cornell University. 


Dress. By Bess V. Oerke. Peoria, Illinois: Charles 
A. Bennett Company, Inc., 1969 revision, 575 
pp., $4.96. 

This very comprehensive clothing book for high 
school use is a revision of the 1956 edition. Each 
of the traditional areas of clothing is explored. 
Clothing selection for all family members 1s in- 
cluded, with emphasis on the needs of young 
women, wardrobe planning, time and money man- 
agement, grooming, textiles, care, and construction. 
Any high school student mastering its total contents 
would have a good working background for solving 
her future clothing problems. 

Readable and generously illustrated with photo- 
graphs, sketches, and charts, Dress is organized 
to permit flexibility in use. It also provides the 
teacher with suggestions for activities and gives a 
wealth of bibliographical material. The revision 
brings fashion photographs up to date, includes the 
Textile Fiber Products Identification Act, modern- 
izes its information on pattern sizing, has improved 
the section on color, and provides a clarified text 
in other spots. 

Space might have been more realistically used 
in the textiles section to give help with the newer 
man-made fibers. More than seven pages are de- 
voted to silk while Dacron polyester, nylon, and 
Orlon acrylic, which today’s students are buying, 
are mentioned only in chart form. The construction 
section might give reasons why particular tech- 
niques are used in specific situations. Students 
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would learn “how” but not “why.” An oppor- 
tunity could have been grasped to broaden stu- 
dents’ understandings of themselves and others in 
this shrinking world through a brief section on 
why we dress as we do and how folks in other 
lands use their clothing—Mary E. Wines, Uni- 
versity of Delaware. 


The Art of Interior Design. By Vicroria K. BALL. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1960, 343 
pp., $8.50. 

As the title suggests, The Art of Interior Design 
is essentially a consideration of interior design as 
a total art form. In Chapter I, “The Designer's 
Problem,” Mrs. Ball outlines three purposes that 
enter into the creation of all art in varying degrees: 
to make something of practical use, to reveal the 
hidden aspects of something by means of visual 
expression, and to enhance or intensify visual enjoy- 
ment. Consideration of interior design as an art 
form is dependent upon the understanding and 
appreciation of these purposes. 

In this reviewer's opinion, two of the most valu- 
able parts included are the section “A Preliminary 
Consideration of Taste” and a later chapter w hich 
deals with the subject of taste more thoroughly. 
Mrs. Ball defines taste as “a knowledge of and a 
preference for the finest quality in any art.” When 
sincere and secure, taste comes from sound inner 
convictions. It is strongly tied to each individual's 
way of life. The necessity of the understanding of 
taste by the student is emphatically stated thus 
in the last paragraph: 

The student who cannot recognize the fact that taste 
in creating attractive surroundings is dependent upon 
many apparently irrelevant factors, such as the kind of 
books that are read, the music that is listened to, the 
friends that are chosen, the kind of character that is 
evolved—such a student can never master the difficult 
side to designing and so his lesson will forever be half- 
learned. 

One chapter deals with the scientific aspects of 
color; the Munsell, Plochere, and Ostwald color 
systems; and paints and protective coatings. Using 
color in interiors is discussed separately. 

Other chapters deal with structure and structural 
materials, functional planning, space and shape of 
interiors, light, and historic and contemporary 
design. 

“Texture and the Media of Interior Design” deals 
with the sensory impact of textures, the use of 
textures, and with specific materials—wood, textiles, 
floor coverings, ceramics, glass, metals, stone, and 
plastics. Construction, use, and functional aspects 
of these materials are also included. 

How fortunate it is that the chapter on “The 
Total Design and Concrete Design Problems” 
should follow those on component parts of the 
design. For, as Mrs. Ball says, “These parts must 
cooperate to form a whole.” 


NEW BOOKS 


HOW TO TAILOR 


A Handbook for Home Tailoring 
By Phyllis W. Schwebke 


“Director of Adult Education, Monona Grove, Wisconsin 


Actively engaged in teaching now. 


HOW TO TAILOR 


+ +» - meets classroom needs by supplying hundreds 
of diagrams together with easy-to-understand in- 
structions which explain every step in custom 
tailoring — all in one book. 


HOW TO TAILOR 


- . » realizes that “trade efficiency” is not to be 
totally ignored. That’s why it includes a foldout 
work sheet for certain procedures, conveniently 
cross referenced to the text itself. 


HOW TO TAILOR 


+ +» reveals many of the secrets of master tailors 
the world over enabling you and your students 
to produce the custom finished look of high 
fashion in your own classes. $5.50 


Write for a copy on 5 days’ approval. 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


| 3104 Bruce Building 


Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


The layout is simply and artistically done and 
the photographs should receive special attention. 
The examples chosen should prove to be of time- 
less beauty and the analyses of each are meaning- 
ful and direct. Information about materials and 
designers will have to be expanded with time, as 
should be expected. But, for the most part, the 
text should also prove valuable for many years to 
come. 

Information in the appendix is alone worth the 
price of the book. Reading references listed for 
every chapter encompass the philosophical, his- 
torical, and practical sides of this field. There is 
also a list of outstanding historic houses built in 
the Eastern United States before 1850, a list of 
museums noted for their outstanding collections 
of decorative arts, and a current directory of firms 
dealing in outstanding furnishings and ac- 
cessories. 

This is not a beginner’s book; however, it is so 
vividly written that those who have an interest in 
the arts should find many parts fascinating and 
enlightening. In her preface, Mrs. Ball makes quite 
clear her view that “those who wish attractive 
surroundings must devote some of their own time 
and effort to learning to design well.” The ad- 
vanced student of interior design should benefit 
the most, especially if class discussion is combined 
with reading.--Jane Grarr, University of Wisconsin. 
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EXPERIENCE COUNTS 


Let our 30 Years of Experience 
Placing Home Economists Help YOU too. 


College Teaching—All areas, all ranks. 

Food Service—Production, management for res- 
taurants, tea rooms, college dormitories, Union 
buildings, institutions and hospitals. 

Testing and promoting foods and equipment, de- 
veloping recipes, creating ideas. 

Public Relati D. trations, writing, T.V. 

Write today for your registration form 


SATHER PLACEMENT SERVICE 
3824 H Street, Dept. A Lincoln 10, Nebraska 


Patterns of Professional Education. By WILLIAM 
J. 
Sons, 1960, 288 pp., $6.75. 

Educators in all fields are being pressed to pro- 
vide an increased number of adequately prepared 
professional personnel. William J. McGlothlin be- 
lieves there is value in a comparison of educational 
practices, and he systematically examines the prep- 
aration in ten professional fields. The professions 
chosen for this study represent variations in size, 
status, length of existence, and the science upon 
which they are based. This book compares the 
preparations for six “helping” professions—clinical 
psychology, law, medicine, nursing, social work, 
teaching—and four “facilitating” professions—archi- 
tecture, business administration, engineering, and 
veterinary medicine. 

A majority of the topics discussed were desig- 
nated as important by the heads of departments 
and schools for these professions in the United 
States. The topics are: aims, curriculums and 
methods of instruction, qualities of faculty, pro- 
cedures followed in student recruitment, relations 
between the professional school and the university, 
accrediting methods, and instruction in professional 
ethics. 

Written statements of the general aims of each 
field were found to be similar, the differences 
occurring in the degree of emphasis. The first of 
these aims is to provide society with a sufficient 
number of entrants to fulfill its needs while main- 
taining or increasing the quality of those preparing 
to enter the profession. Other expectations of the 
professional educators are: competency in the 
knowledge and skills required to practice the pro- 
fession, social understanding to encourage com- 
munity participation and public trust, personal 
characteristics to facilitate effective practice and 
effective living, interest in continued study to main- 
tain competency, and ability to execute and in- 
terpret research. 

The material in the remaining topics is difficult 
to summarize. It is surprising to find common prac- 
tices emerging from the seemingly most dissimilar 


New York: G. P. Putnam’s. 
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professions. However, the greatest consistency 
probably exists among the group classified as “help- 
ing” and those designated as the “facilitating” pro- 
fessions. Similar practices also appear to be 
associated with the science upon which they are 
based. 

A closer resemblance will be evident as education 
in the professions shifts further from skills to new 
knowledge and to the sciences which underlie their 
special focus. 

In spite of similarities, the analysis shows the 
existence of different combinations of procedures. 
Consequently the pattern of education is different 


- in each of the ten professions studied. 


The subject of professional ethics was added 
because of a special concern of the author. All 
but one of the professional areas gave indication 
of concern for ethical practice, but this study re- 
ports that most schools have not assumed any great 
formal responsibility for the development of general 
or professional ethical conduct. 

The last chapter of the book is devoted to deter- 
mining areas where more study is indicated. Men- 
tioned is the need to explore how ethical principles 
can be taught effectively, how to determine the 
number of professional entrants needed, how to 
determine accurately the costs of professional edu- 
cation, and what the relation of each professional 
school or department to the university ought to be 
for the best results. 

A reader of this book will be impressed by the 
author's method of describing the practices of each 
profession. The comparisons are clear and pre- 
sented in a highly readable manner. It is a little 
difficult to believe there is as much uniformity 
within each profession as one is led to feel. Pos- 
sibly the intensive survey made the patterns more 
clearly visible than it would seem they might be.— 
Gerrrupe Nycren, The Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity. 


The Divorce Handbook. By FLorence HaussAMEN 
and Mary ANNE Quirar. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1960, 230 pp., $3.95. 

The co-authors of this new and almost unique 
book, while not having personal experience in the 
fields of either law or counseling, have both had a 
great deal of writing experience. To their credit 
stands the amount of research which has gone into 
this joint endeavor. Judge Paul W. Alexander of 
the Family Court, Toledo, Ohio, Allen Murray 
Myers, attorney-at-law, and others have given 
freely from their experience and knowledge. The 
authors have used this information as a basis for 
discussion of the multiplicity of problems which 
surround any divorce action. 

While reference is made to differences in state 
laws, and a chart of the laws in the various states 
is given in the appendix, the discussions of prob- 
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lems are interpreted almost entirely in the light 
of conditions predicated by the stringency of New 
York State laws. In the vast majority of states, 
residence of a year is adequate and mental cruelty 
is an accepted cause. There should therefore be 
no need in most cases for a mother (the usual 
plaintiff) to have to transplant the children nor 
leave them in someone else’s care while the divorce 
is obtained. 

The material in the 11 chapters is very compre- 
hensive. Its coverage includes all problems from 
the choosing of a lawyer to the adjustments one 
must be prepared to make after the divorce is final. 
In this latter aspect, a keen understanding of 
human personality is shown. Some very sound 
advice is given on meeting the social and psycho- 
logical problems a divorcee, either male or female, 
must face. In the chapter on counseling, four 
very basic purposes are detailed. As a staff member 
of a family agency, this reviewer feels another pur- 
pose should have been put in first place: namely, 
to help the person being counseled to find realistic 
answers to the question, “What will I gain by 
getting a divorce?” All legal aspects are well and 
clearly discussed, with due emphasis on the para- 
mount importance of having adequate legal advice. 
The point is well made that a divorce must be a 
contest, in a court of law, between a plaintiff and 
a defendant, and that any inference of collusion 
can invalidate the action. 

Other excellent chapters cover such subjects as 
“How to Stop a Divorce,” “Substitutes for a Di- 
vorce,” and “Money Matters.” The chapter entitled 
“About the Children” is particularly well presented, 
pointing out clearly the court’s concern and re- 
sponsibility for these family members who cannot 
really be “divorced” from either parent, and who all 
too often are used by the parents as a tool for the 
expression of their anger at each other. 

To quote from a statement on the jacket by 
Clark W. Blackburn, general director of the Family 
Service Association of America: this book should 
meet . . . “the long felt need that people should 
know more about the implications of divorce.”— 
HELEN E. Hucues, Family Service of St. Paul. 


The Social Welfare Forum, 1960. Official Pro- 
ceedings, 87th Annual Forum National Confer- 
ence on Social Welfare, Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, June 5-10, 1960. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1960, 271 pp., $5. 
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The Wines of Bordeaux. By Professor J.-R. 
Rocer. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 
1960, 166 pp., $3.75. 


Mrs. Ma’s Chinese Cookbook. By Nancy Cun 
Ma. Rutland, Vermont: Charles E. Tuttle Com- 
pany, 1960, 178 pp., $4.95. 


Menus for Entertaining. By ELKoN 
AND ELarnE Ross. New York: Hastings House 
Publishers, 1960, 288 pp., $6.95. 


TEACHERS 


For Assembly or Career Day Program 
Radio and Television Presentations 


you will find ideas 
in 


HOME ECONOMICS—ON STAGE 


This 28-page booklet contains scripts and sug- 
gestions for programs to interpret family-centered 
homemaking programs to the public. It includes 
programs for television, radio, panel discussions, 
and dramatizations on topics of interest to all 
parents and families in the community. Copies 
are 50 cents each. 
American Home Economics Association 
1600 Twentieth Street, N. W. 
Washington 9, D. C. 
(Please enclose payment with order. ) 


This sword is the symbol of the 
American Cancer Society. It is 
called the “Sword of Hope.” 

Grab hold! Every dollar you give 
brings new hope to cancer research. 
Fight cancer with a checkup and a 
check to CANCER, c/o your post office, 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 
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Long Beach State College 

Special Courses: 

Meal Planning—Fifty-Minute Period 

July 10 to 28 

Family Health, Safety, and Home 
Nursing 

. July 17 to 28 
Household 

June 19 to July 7 

Modern Home Decorating 

July 31 to August 18 

Dr. Zelpha Bates, Department of 
Home Economics and Family Liv- 
ing, Long Beach State College, 
Long Beach 4, California 


University of California, Santa 


Barbara 

Special Courses: 

Consumers and Markets 

Family Finance 

June 19 to July 28 

Mrs. Lucille A. Hunt, Chairman, De- 
partment of Home Economics, Uni- 
versity of California, Santa Barbara 


Colorado State University 

Special Courses: 

Textile Design 

Trends in Food Preparation 

Current Trends in Nutrition 

Advanced Draping 

Advanced Studies in Textiles and 
Clothing 

June 19 to July 14 

Family Relationships 

Seminar in Child Development 

Seminar in Foods 

’ Recent Developments in Nutrition 

Family Housing 

Household Textiles 

July 17 to August 11 

Dr. Elizabeth Dyar Gifford, Dean, 
College of Home Economics, Colo- 
rado State University, Fort Collins 

Special Course (for home economics 
teachers returning to teaching): 

‘Program Planning in Homemaking 
Education 

we 19 to July 14 
orkshop: 

Problems in Home Economics Educa- 
tion: 
Teaching Homemaking in the Jun- 
‘ior High School 

June 19 to July 14 

Dr. Louise Gentry, Home Economics 
Education, Colorado State Univer- 
sity, Fort Collins 


Howard University 

Workshop: 

F = Economics and Consumer Prob- 

_ 19 to July 29 
. Flemmie P. Kittrell, Head, De- 
partment of Home Economics, 
Howard University, Washington 1, 
D.C. 


SUMMEK STUDY 


The Journal is pleased to present this special feature on summer study 
opportunities of interest to home economists. The special courses listed 
below and on the following pages and the display announcements of 
summer school offerings provide a comprehensive picture of 1961 sum- 
mer study opportunities. For the special courses and workshops, the 
name of the person from whom further information may be obtained 
is given. Where several events are scheduled for the same dates, the 
dates are given only once. Some of the dates are inclusive. The Journal 
has attempted to make this list as complete as possible for the special 
summer study opportunities but has not attempted to list the regular 
summer courses offered by colleges and universities. For these, readers 
are advised to refer to the catalogs of the institutions. The listing here 


is arranged alphabetically by states. 


Florida State University 

Special Course: 

Seminar in Problems in Teaching 
Home Economics (emphasis on the 
problems in teaching Housing in 
the Secondary Schools) 

June 19 to July 8 

Dr. Hortense M. Glenn, Dean, School 
of Home Economics, The Florida 
State University, Tallahassee 


Georgia State College for Women 

Special Courses: 

Current Problems in Teaching Home 
Economics 

Special Problems in Family Housing 
and Home Furnishing 

June 12 to July 20 

Dr. Ruth Sneed, Chairman, Home 
Economics Division, Georgia State 
College for Women, Milledgeville 


Northern Illinois University 

Workshops: 

Curriculum in Home Economics 

June 26 to July 14 

School Lunch Personnel 

July 17 to July 21 

Special Courses: 

Evaluation in Home Economics 

Supervision of Student Teaching of 
Home Economics 

July 17 to August 11 

Dr. Catherine A. Rockwood, Head, 
Department of Home Economics, 
Northern Illinois University, De- 
Kalb 


University of Illinois 

Special Courses: 

Special Problems in Group Feeding 

June 19 to July 15 

Home Equipment 

Problems in Home Furnishings 

July 17 to August 12 

Dr. Janice M. Smith, Head, Depart- 
ment of Home Economics, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Urbana 

(Continued in column 3) 
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University of Illinois (Continued) 

Workshops: 

Teaching Foods and Nutrition 

Teaching Housing and Home Furnish- 
ings 

June 19 to July 15 

Teaching Textiles and Clothing 

July 17 to August 12 

Special Courses: 

Curriculum Problems and Trends in 
Home Economics 

June 19 to July 15 

Evaluation in Home Economics Edu- 
cation 

July 17 to August 12 

Letitia Walsh, Head, Home Econom- 
ics Education, University of Illi- 
nois, Urbana 


Indiana State Teachers College 

Special Courses: 

Child Nutrition 

July 20 to August 2 

Recent Trends in Textiles and Cloth- 
ing 

August 3 to 22 

Dr. Anne M. Lee, Chairman of the 
Home Economics Department, In- 
diana State Teachers College, Terre 
Haute 


Iowa State University 

Workshop: 

School Food Service 

July 17 to 26 

Special Courses: 

Cultural Foundations of Family Life 

June 12 to 23 

Diet Therapy 

Meal Method for Teaching Food and 
Nutrition 

Family Finance for High School 
Teachers 

for the Home 

July 13 to 29 

Dr. Helen R. LeBaron, Dean, College 
of Home Economics, Iowa State 
University, Ames 
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OPPORTUNITIES 


Kansas State University 

Special Courses: 

Advances in Clothing 

Advances in Nutrition 

Financial Problems of Families 

Housing Requirements of Families 

Institutional Food Purchasing 

Organization and Presentation of 
Home Economics 

Seminar in Family and Child Devel- 
opment (Implications of research 
for teaching family life in high 
schools ) 

June 12 to July 7 

Advances in Textiles 

Institutional Equipment 

Seminar in Family and Child Devel- 

— (Studies of families and 

children in a variety of present-day 
cultures ) 

July 10 to August 4 

Dean Doretta Hoffman, School of 
Home Economics, Kansas Stjte 
University, Manhattan 


Merrill-Palmer Institute 

Workshop: 

The Role of the Professional Person 
in the Racially Changing Neighbor- 
hood 

July 10 to 21 

Dr. Richard K. Kerckhoff, Workshop 
Leader, The Merrill-Palmer Insti- 
tute, 71 East Ferry Avenue, De- 
troit 2, Michigan 


Michigan State University 

Workshops: 

Consumer Education in the Home- 
making Program 

June 26 to July 14 

Education in Family Finance 

June 20 to July 26 

Homemaking Rehabilitation 

July 2 to 8 

Special Courses: 

Recent Advances in Foods 

Seminar in Labor Laws and the 
Dietitian 

Recent Developments in Farm and 
Home Management 

Nursery School Methods and Parent 
Education with Participation in 
Nursery School 

Comparative Methods in Clothing 
Construction 

Special Problems in Related Art— 
Color 

Special Problems in Sociological, Psy- 
chological, or Economic Aspects of 
Clothing 

(Continued in column 2) 


Michigan State University 
(Continued) 

Tailoring 

Clothing Selection for the Family 

Seminar in History and Philosophy of 
Home Economics Research 

Special Problems and Research in All 
Areas 

June 19 to July 26 

Dr. Thelma Porter, Dean, College of 
Home Economics, Michigan State 
University, East Lansing 


Wayne State University 

Workshops: 

Interpretation of Nutrition Informa- 
tion to Various Groups 

Nutrition Seminar 

June 26 to August 19 

Community Resources for the Teach- 
ing of Home Economics 

Seminar in Clothing and Textiles 

July 3 to 28 

Zoe E. Anderson, Chairman, Depart- 
ment of Home Economics, Wayne 
State University, Detroit 2, Michi- 
gan 


Mankato State College 

Special Courses: 

The Child and the Family 

Beginning Weaving 

Advanced Weaving 

June 12 to July 18 

Dress Design 

Teaching Homemaking in the Junior 
High School 

Supervision of Student Teachers in 
Home Economics 

Adult Education in Home Economics 

July 18 to August 22 

Dr. Mary Kesler, Head, Home Eco- 
nomics Department, Mankato State 
College, Mankato, Minnesota 


University of Minnesota 
Workshops: 


New Developments in Clothing Con- | 


struction 

June 28 to July 15 

Food Service Administration 

June 14 to 30 

Special Courses: 

Food Purchasing 

Topics in Experimental Foods 

Laboratory Problems in Household 
Equipment 

The Home Experience and Extended 
Program 

June 12 to July 15 

Director, School of Home Economics, 
University of Minnesota, St. Paul 
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Mississippi Southern College 

Workshops: 

School Lunch Managers—Basic I and 
Advanced Groups 

June 3 to 7 

School Lunch Managers—Basic II 
Groups 

June 26 to 30 

Special Courses: 

Parents and Children 

June 28 to July 14 

Textiles: Recent Developments 

July 17 to August 2 

The Nutrition of the Children 

June 12 to 28 

Dr. Bertha M. Fritzsche, Box 35 Sta- 
tion A, Mississippi Southern Col- 
lege, Hattiesburg 


Montana State University 

Workshop: 

Home Management 

July 17 to 28 

Miss Fannie Etheridge, Department 
of Home Economics, Montana State 
University, Missoula 


University of Nebraska 

Instructors Workshop—Care of the 
Sick and Injured 

June 5 to 9 

Dr. Florence McKinney, Chairman, 
Home Economics Department, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, Lincoln $ 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Columbia University 


Department of 
Home and Family Life 


1961 Summer Session 
July 3—August 11 


Review of Research in Home and 
Family Life Education. Miss 
Beulah Coon 

Curriculum Development’ in 
Home Economics. Dr. Hazel 
Hatcher 


Other 3 and 6 week courses offered 
in Home Economics Education, 
Housing, Clothing and _ Textiles, 
Foods, Marriage and Family Life 
Education, Parent Education, Nu- 
trition 

Graduate Study leading to the Mas- 
ter of Arts, and Doctor of Education 
degrees or to Professional Diplomas 


For information about the program 
and housing, and for a Summer Ses- 
sion catalog, write to the Department 
of Home and Family Life, Box 290-J, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York 27, N.Y. 
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April 1961 


FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY 
School of Home Economics 


Eight Week Summer Session. June 19-August 12. 
Six Week Session, June 19-July 28. 


Short Course, June 19-July 8: Seminar in Problems in 
Teaching Home Economics (emphasis on the problems in 
teaching Housing in the Secondary Schools). 


Bachelor's and Master's Degree programs are available in 
all major areas of Home Economics. 


Doctoral Programs—Child Development, Food, Nutrition, 
Home and Family Life, Interdivisional Program in Mar- 
riage and Family Living, the combined areas of Clothing 
and Textiles—Family Economics, Clothing and Textiles— 
Family Relations. Clothing and Textiles—Related Art. 


Graduate Assistantships, Fellowships, and Nuclear Re- 
search Fellowships available for 1961-62 school year. 


Request information from the Dean. School of Home 
Economics, Florida State University. Tallahassee. 


School of Home Economics 
STOUT STATE COLLEGE 


1961 Summer Session 
June 19—August 11 


GRADUATE STUDY 


Graduate programs leading to a Master of Science Degree 
in Clothing, Textiles, and Related Art; Food and Nutrition; 
Home Economics Education. 


UNDERGRADUATE PROGRAM 


Summer Session courses in all areas of Home Economics. 
SPECIAL 1961 OFFERINGS in Modern Methods in Food 
Preparation, Curriculum Studies in Home Economics, Con- 
sumer Information, Weaving, and Flat Pattern Design. Work- 
shop: Supervision in Home Economics Teaching. Foreign 
Study Travel: European Study Tour in Fashion and Fabrics. 


Request information from: 
Director of Summer Session 


STOUT STATE COLLEGE 
Menomonie, Wisconsin 


University of New Hampshire 

Special Course: 

Current Trends in Clothing and Tex- 
tiles 

July 10 to 28 

Mrs. Dorothy S. Wills, Department of 
Home Economics, University of 
New Hampshire, Durham 


Douglass College, Rutgers 

_Workshops: 

Non-Credit School Lunch Supervisor's 
Workshop 

July 5 to 8 

Child Growth and Development 

July 5 to 22 

Non-Credit School Lunch Workshops 
for Personnel: 

School Lunch in Elementary Schools 

July 10 to 14 

School Lunch in the 
Schools 

July 17 to 21 

Advanced School Lunch Workshop 

July 3 to 8 

Special Courses: 

Nutrition 

July 5 to 15 

Diet Therapy 

Evaluation in Home Economics Edu- 


cation 
July 5 to 22 


Secondary 


Douglass College, Rutgers 
(Continued) 

Methods in Home Economics Educa- 
tion 

July 22 to August 11 

Professor Merna A. Samples, Chair- 
man, Department of Home Eco- 
nomics, Douglass College, Rutgers, 
The State University, New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey 


New Mexico State University 

Workshop: 

Supervision of Student Teaching in 
Home Economics 

June 19 to 30 

Mrs. Opal W. Beaty, Acting Head, 
Department of Home Economics, 
New Mexico State University, Uni- 
versity Park 


Cornell University 

Special Course: 

Home Economics Education 

July 10 to 28 

Professor Sara Blackwell, Martha Van 
Rensselaer Hall, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York 


State University College of Educa- 
tion, Buffalo 

Special Courses: 

Seminar in Home Management 

Evaluation in Home Economics Edu- 
cation 

Family Financial Planning 

Field Experience in Home Economics 
Education 

July 5 to August 11 

Margaret A. Grant, Director, Home 
Economics Education Division, State 
University College of Education, 
Buffalo 22, New York 


Syracuse University 

‘Workshops: 

School Lunch Organization and Man- 
agement 

July 5 to 15 

Home Management Workshop 

Teaching Family Relations at the 
Secondary Level 

July 5 to 22 

Home Economics Education Work- 
sho 

Workshop on Family Finance 

July 24 to August 11 


(Continued on page 323) 
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Syracuse University (Continued) 

Special Courses Abroad: 

Field Study in Clothing and Textiles 

Home Economics Abroad including a 
stay in an Italian home 

June 27 to August 26 

History and Research in Japanese 
Arts 

Home Economics Abroad including a 
stay in a Japanese home 

July 1 to August 28 

Dean Barbara P. Griggs, 300 Slocum 
Hall, Syracuse University, Syracuse 
10, New York 

15th Community Nutrition Institute 
(co-sponsored by the College of 
Home Economics, Syracuse Univer- 
sity, and the Nutrition Bureau, New 
York State Health Department) 

June 12 to 23 

Linnea Anderson, School of Nursing, 
Syracuse University, 103 Waverly 
Avenue, Syracuse 10, New York 


Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity 

Special Courses in Home and Family 
Life: 

Parent Education and Parent Coun- 
seling 

Clothing and Textiles 
Family Needs 

July 3 to August 11 

Review of Research in Home and 
Family Life Education 

Foods in the Homemaking Program 

Housing 

July 3 to 21 

Curriculum Development in Home 
Economics 

The Sociology of Family Living 

July 24 to August 11 

Dr. Floride Moore, Head, Depart- 
ment of Home and Family Life, 
Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York 27, New York 

Special Courses in Nutrition: 

Field Observations of Nutrition Pro- 
grams 

July 3 to August 11 

Current Literature of Nutrition 

July 3 to 21 

Special Problems in Nutrition Instruc- 
tion 

July 24 to August 11 

Dr. Clara Mae Taylor, Professor of 
Nutrition, Department of Teaching 
of Science, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York 27, 
New York 


Related to 


SUMMER STUDY OPPORTUNITIES 


Woman’s College, University of 
North Carolina 

Special Courses: 

Lighting and Wiring Design 

Trends Affecting Home Economics 
Education 

Guidance in Home Economics 

June 9 to 21 

Clothing for the Family 

Family Nutrition 

Curriculum in Home Economics 

June 22 to July 19 

Dr. Naomi Albanese, Dean, School of 
Home Economics, The Woman’s 
College, University of North Caro- 
lina, Greensboro 

Textile Seminar 

June 19 to 21 

Dr. Pauline E. Keeney, School of 
Home Economics, The Woman's 
College, University of North Caro- 
lina, Greensboro 


Miami University 

School Lunch Workshop and Con- 
ference 

June 14 to 16 

Dr. Jane L. Rees, Chairman, Depart- 
ment of Home Economics, Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio 


University of Cincinnati 

Workshops: 

Group Guidance of Young Children 

Child Development in Educational 
Programs 

June 19 to 30 

Trends and Problems in Textiles 

July 10 to 21 

Special Course: 

Nutrition and Health 

June 19 to July 21 

Dr. Emma B. Whiteford, Director, 
School of Home Economics, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, Cincinnati 21, 


Ohio 


Oklahoma State University 

Special Courses: 

Textile Tour 

Development 
Later Years 

Family Crises and Resources 

International Nutrition Problems 

Planning for Group Participation in 
Homemaking Classes 

Evaluation in Homemaking Education 

Home Economics in Higher Education 

Home Equipment-—Selection, Arrange- 
ment, and Operation 

Home Management 

Social and Economic Aspects of Hous- 
ing 

Planning and Equipping College 
Home Economics Departments 

June 6 to 30 


(Continued in column 3) 


and Adjustment in 
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Oklahoma State University 
(Continued) 

Economics of Fashion 

Family Life Education—Leader Train- 


ing 

Individual and Family Counseling 

Nutrition Education—Based on Per- 
sonal Values 

Teaching of Home Economics in Col- 
leges 

Survey and Supervision of Vocational 
Homemaking 

Planning for Group Participation in 
Homemaking Classes 

Family Economics 

Organization of Living, Work, and 
Storage Space, with Emphasis on 
Remodeling the Home to Improve 
Functional and Aesthetic Values 

Social, Psychological, and Economic 
Aspects of Housing 

July 3 to 28 

Dr. Lela O'Toole, Dean, Division of 
Home Economics, Oklahoma State. 
University, Stillwater 


Oregon State College 

Workshops: 

Family Life Education for Teachers 

July 3 to 14 

Junior High School Homemaking 

June 19 to July 1 

Seminars: 

Methods in Teaching Child Develop- 
ment 

Case Studies in Family Decision Mak- 
ing 

— and Project Teaching Meth- 


June 19 to July 28 

Dr. Miriam Scholl, Dean, School of 
Home Economics, Oregon State 
College, Corvallis 


Drexel Institute of Technology 

Workshops: 

Problems in Home Economics Cur- 
riculum Development at the Sec- 
ondary School Level— 

Use of Curriculum Resource Ma- 
terials in Relation to Individual 
Teaching Situations 

July 10 to 15 

Use of Curriculum Resource Ma- 
terials in Teaching Housing and 
Home Furnishings 

July 17 to 21 

Special Courses: 

Art in Everyday Living 

Diet in Disease 

Psychology of Personality and Adjust- 
ment 

Seminar in Home Management 

Textile Design 

June 26 to August 4 

Drexel Study Tour Abroad 

June 26 to July 21 

Dean Ardenia Chapman, College of 
Home Economics, Drexel Institute 
of Technology, Philadelphia 4, 
Pennsylvania 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF HOME ECONOMICS 


1961 Summer Program in Home Economics 

Special courses in child development and family rela- 
tionships, clothing and textiles, general home economics, 
home art, home management, an home economics educa- 
tion during the 10-Week Summer Term, June 15 to August 
24, 1961. dies 


WORKSHOP IN HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION 
(4 credits) July 17—August 11 

New developments in methods for college level instruc- 
tion in all subject-matter areas of home economics. A 
chance to brush up on recent research in particular 
subject-matter areas. Professor Marjorie East, Head of 
the Department of Home Economics Education at Penn 
State. (Workshop may be cancelled if quota not reached 
by July 3, 1961.) 


WORKSHOP IN HOUSING 

(2 credits) July 3—July 15 
Criteria of house design, remodeling problems, materials, 

costs, and site in relation to family needs and resources. 

Professor Ruby M. Loper, Housing and Design Depart- 

ment, Cornell University. (Workshop may be cancelled 

if quota not reached by June 5, 1961.) 


WORKSHOP IN INSTITUTION ADMINISTRATION 
(2 credits) June 19-June 30 

Organization and operation of the school food service 
program, and principles of perso management, includ- 
ing effective organization and supervision. Professor S. 
Earl Thompson, Head of the Department of Hotel and 
Institution Administration at Penn State. (Workshop 
may be cancelled if quota not reached by May 19, 1961.) 


MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF HOME ECONOMICS 
1961 Summer Session 

Workshops: 
June 26-July 14 Consumer Education in the Home- 
making Program 
June 20-July 26 Education in Family Finance 
July 2-July 8 Homemaking Rehabilitation 


Course Offerings 
lst Five Weeks—June 19 to July 26 
Foods and Nutrition: Meal Management, Experimental 
Cookery, Recent Advances in Foods, Nutrition. 
Home Management and Child Development: Child 
Study, Nursery School Methods and Participation with 
Parent Education, Recent Developments in Farm and 
Home Management. 
Institution Administration: Institution Equipment and 
Layout, Administrative Practices, Seminar. 
Textiles, Clothing and Related Arts: Clothing Con- 
struction, Clothing Selection for the Family, Tailoring, 
Textiles, Decorative Arts, Problems in Related Art— 
Color, Clothing—Social, Psychological, or Economic 
Aspects. 
Home Economics: Seminar in History and Philosophy 
of Home Economics, Seminar in Extension Personnel 
Development. 
Home Economics Education: Curriculum, Evaluation, 
Supervision, Community Programs in Home and Family 
Life (College of Education). 
2nd Five Weeks—July 27 to September 1 

Aids to Understanding Home and Family Living, Ad- 
vanced Nutrition (undergraduate). 

Special Projects and Research in all Areas of Home 
Economics. 


April 1961 


Write: 


Office of the Dean, College of Home Economics 
The Pennsylvania State University 
University Park, Pennsylvania 


Fine Arts Festival—July 17-21 


Write to Dean, College of Home Economics 
Michigan State University, East Lansing, Michigan 


Pennsylvania State University 

Special Courses: 

Seminar in Family Relationships 

Foundations of Marriage 

' Methods of Research in Home Eco- 
nomics 

Home Furnishing Problems 

Home Furnishings for the Family 


Current Developments in Education 
in Relation to Home Economics 
Appraising Student Progress in Edu- 
cation for Family Living 

Special Problems in Clothing and 
Textiles 

Resident Experience in Home Man- 
agement . 

Food Service and Housing Layout 
and Design 


June 15 to August 24 
Workshops: 

Institution Administration 
June 19 to 30 

Housing 

July 3 to 15 

Home Economics Education 
July 17 to August 11 


Dr. Dorothy Houghton, Associate 
Dean, College of Home Economics, 
The Pennsylvania State University, 

University Park 


University of Rhode Island 

Special Courses: 

Art Appreciation 

Art Workshop 

Growth and Development of Children 

Human Development During the Mid- 
dle and Later Years 

July 3 to August 11 

Workshop: 

Children in the Family, the School 
and the Community 

July 17 to 21 

Olga P. Brucher, Dean, College of 
Home Economics, University of 
Rhode Island, Kingston 

Field Course in Textile Manufacturing 

July 10 to 28 

M C. Whitlock, Professor and 
Chairman of Department of Tex- 
tiles and Clothing, College of Home 
Economics, University of Rhode 
Island, Kingston 


Winthrop College 
Special Courses: 
Problems in Child Development 
June 12 to 30 
Adult Education 
July 3 to 21 
Tailoring 
July 24 to August 8 
(Continued in column 3) 


Winthrop College (Continued) 

Workshops: 

Family Finance 

June 12 to 16 

Equipment 

June 19 to 23 

Housing 

June 26 to 30 

Telma Malone, Acting Head, Depart- 
ment of Home Economics, Win- 
throp College, Rock Hill, South 
Carolina 


Texas College of Arts and Indus- 
tries 

Special Courses: 

Advanced Nutrition 

Home Management 

Methods of Teaching Homemaking in 
High School 

June 6 to July 14 

Workshops: 

Home Furnishing 

Home Nursing 

July 17 to August 25 

Dr. Wreathy Aiken, Chairman, De- 
partment of Home Economics, 
Texas College of Arts and Indus- 
tries, Kingsville 
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A SUMMER OF STUDY AND RECREATION AT 
LONG BEACH STATE COLLEGE 


3-week and 6-week courses 


Six-week session—June 19-July 28 
Four-week session—July 31-August 25 


Meal Planning, 50-Minute Period; Family Health, Safety, 
and Home Nursing; Household Equipment; Newer De- 
velopments in Food and Nutrition; Textile Selection; 
Apparel Selection and Appearance; Family Life Educa- 
tion; Curriculum Development; Modern Home Decoration. 
Near the ocean and less than an hour's drive from the 


University 


SUMMER SESSION 


June 12-August 11 


Hollywood Bowl, Greek Theatre, and other famous attrac- 


tions in the Los Angeles area. 


For further information write Dr. Zelpha Bates, Depart- 
ment of Home Economics, Long Beach State College, 


Long Beach 4, California. 


Six Weeks: 


Institute for Dietary Consultants 

The American Hospital Association will sponsor 
an Institute for Dietary Consultants on May 22-26, | 
1961. Further information about the Institute, which 
will be held at the American Hospital Association 
Headquarters in Chicago, Illinois, may be obtained 
from Jane Hartman, Food Service Consultant, 1359 
Limit Avenue, Baltimore 12, Maryland. Miss Hart- 


man is serving as Institute co-ordinator. 


Texas Technological College 

Special Courses: 

New Directions in Management in 
Clothing and Textiles, in Housing 
and‘ Home Furnishings, and in Ap- 
plied Arts 

July 5 to 10 

New Directions in Management in 
Child Development, in Family Re- 
lations, in Family Health and 
Safety, and in Food and Nutrition 

July 11 to 15 

Application of New Directions in 
Management 

July 5 to 22 

Dean Willa Vaughn Tinsley, School 
of Home Economics, Texas Tech- 
nological College, Lubbock 


Texas Woman’s University 

Workshops: 

Problems in the Nursery School 

June 12 to 17 

Family Financial Planning 

Consumer Buying Problems in Cloth- 
ing and Textiles 

June 12 to 30 

Integration of Home Nursing into the 
Home Economics Education Cur- 
riculum 

June 19 to 24 

(Continued in column 2) 


Workshops: 


During the six weeks the home economics summer program 
offers a considerable choice in the areas of child develop- 
ment, foods and nutrition and home economics education. 


Community Nutrition Institute June 12-24 
School Lunch Organization & Management July 5-15 
Home Economics Education Workshop July 5-22 
Home Management Workship July 5-22 
Workshop on Family Finance 


Courses Abroad: 


European Clothing, 
Textiles and Fashion Study Tour 
Arts in Japan Study Tour 


For additional information write: Dean Griggs, Box 245, Col- 
lege of Home Economics, Syracuse University, Syracuse 10, 
N.Y. 


July 24-Aug. 11 


June 7-Aug. 26 
July 1-Aug. 28 


Texas Woman’s University 
(Continued) 

Problems with Leather Clothing ( Con- 
struction 

June 19 to July 7 

Problems of Professional Hostesses 

June 26 to July 1 

Teaching Nutrition to Those in the 
Growing Years 

July 3 to 8 

Sociological and Psychological Cloth- 
ing Problems for the Consumer 

July 10 to 15 

Teaching Fabrics and Fashion for 
Everyday Life 

July 17 to 22 

Bishop Method of Clothing Construc- 
tion 

July 24 to 29 

Teaching Fashion Presentation 

July 31 to August 5 

New Directions in Home Economics 

Problems of the School Lunch 

August 7 to 12 

Problems of Teaching Home Furnish- 
ings 

August 7 to 25 

Dorothy Jones, Secretary, College of 
Household Arts and Sciences, Texas 
Woman’s University, University Hill 
Station, Denton 


Utah State University 

Workshops: 

Sex Education Workshop 

August 7 to 11 

Family Life Education and Youth 
Leaders 

August 7 to 19 

Marriage Counseling 

August 16 to 18 

New Directions in Meal Management 

Play School 

June 19 to 30 

Conference on Weight Control 

June 21 to July 19 

Rocky Mountain Conference on Aging 
in the Modern World 

June 28 to 30 

Dorothy T. Dyer, Dean, College of 
Family Life, Utah State University, 
Logan 


University of Vermont 

Special Courses: 

Advanced Home Economics Educa- 
tion 

July 24 to August 4 

Nutrition Seminar 

August 7 to 18 

Mrs. Virginia Y. Trotter, Chairman, 
Department of Home Economics, 
The University of Vermont, Bur- 


lington 
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Summer Session 


DREXEL INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
June 26 — August 4 


College of Home Economics 


Courses given in each area of home economics 


Special courses: Special three-week seminar 
Write to: Dean, College of Home Economics 


July 10 — July 28 


Drexe! Institute of Technology 
Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania 


Virginia Polytechnic Institute 

Workshop: 

Home Management and Family Hous- 
ing 

July 10 to 22 

Dr. Laura Jane Harper, Dean, School 
of Home Economics, Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute, Blacksburg 


University of Puget Sound 

Workshops: 

Clothing Construction, Bishop Meth- 
od, Basic Course 

June 12 to 23 

Clothing Construction, Bishop Meth- 
od, Advanced Course 

June 26 to July 7 

Sarah Hall, Home Economics Depart- 
ment, University of Puget Sound, 
Tacoma, Washington 


Washington State University 

Workshop in Home Economics Edu- 
cation: 

Teaching Home Management 

July 24 to August 4 

Special Course: 

Advanced Family Relations 

June 12 to July 8 

Dean Velma Phillips, College of Home 
Economics, Washington State Uni- 
versity, Pullman 


Late Arrivals 


University of Alaska 
Special Courses: 
Child Development (Special problems 
with nursery school experience) 
Clothing Construction and Selection 
(Methods of teaching new tech- 
niques) 

Weaving (Hand weaving of textiles, 
rugs, etc.) 

Research Methods (Graduate study) 

June 26 to August 1 

Dr. Charles K. Ray, Director, Summer 
Sessions, University of Alaska, Col- 
lege, Alaska (Air Mail) 


Western Washington College of 
Education 

Workshops: 

Dress Design, Flat-Pattern and Drap- 
ing 

July 31 to August 11 

Home Management 

July 17 to 21 

Special Courses: 

Home Furnishings 

Home Management Theory 

Family Relationships 

Evaluation in Home Economics 

June 19 to July 31 

Survey of Contemporary Design in 
Home Furnishing 

August 7 to 12 

Dorothy Ramsland, Chairman, Home 
Economics Department, Western 
Washington College of Education, 
Bellingham 


University of Wisconsin 

Forum in Textiles and Clothing 

June 19 to 23 ; 

Dean Frances Zuill, Schoo! of Home 
Economics, University ‘Wiscon- 
sin, Madison 


San Francisco State College 

Special Courses: 

Recent Developments in Nutrition 

June 19 to 30 

Principles of Management Applied to 

Homemaking Teaching 

July 3 to 14 

Seminar in Trends and Issues in 
Homemaking Education 

July 17 to August 4 

Dr. Gertrude Luehning, Chairman, 
Home Economics Department, San 
Francisco State College, 1600 Hol- 
loway Avenue, San Francisco 27, 
California 


American Institute of Family Rela- 
tions (Chapman College, Orange, 
California, and Pepperdine College, 
Los Angeles, co-operating) 

Marriage and Family Counseling 
Workshop (The Techniques of 
Counseling ) 

July 31 to August 12 

Mrs. Leslie F. Kimmell, Registrar, 
The American Institute of 7 
Relations, 5287 Sunset Boulevard, 
Los Angeles 27, California 


Southern Regional Graduate Sum- 
mer Session in Statistics 

To be held at Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute, Blacksburg (Oklahoma 
State University, North Carolina 
State College, and the University 
of Florida co-operating) 

June 15 to July 22 

Dr. Boyd Harshbarger, Head, Depart- 
ment of Statistics, Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute, Blacksburg 


Study Abroad 
See: Syracuse University 
Drexel Institute of Technology 


Humboldt State College 

Workshops: 

Recent Developments in Textiles 

July 31 to August 11 

Home Economics Education 

August 14 to 25 

Professor Emilla Tschanz, Humboldt 
State College, Arcata, California 


University of Texas 

Special Courses: 

Family and Community Resources in 
the Development of Children 

June 13 to 30 

Seminar in Home Economics Educa- 
tion 

July 5 to 25 

Lucy Rathbone, Chairman, Home Eco- 
nomics Department, The University 
of Texas, Austin 
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“In the modern world, study abroad 
is fast becoming a legitimate and 
valuable aspect of higher education, 
not merely for the few who can 
afford it but for the many who can 
profit by it,” says Study Abroad, 
Number 6 in a series entitled “New 
Dimensions in Higher Education.” The 
21-page bulletin considers develop- 
ment and objectives, program pat- 
terns (including study tours), tests 
of quality, and problems and poten- 
tials of study in other countries. 
Author is Irwin Abrams of Antioch 
College. Copies of the report may 
be ordered from the Superintendent 
of Documents, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
Price 15 cents. 


“Migrants Need to Learn Home- 
making Skills” is one chapter in a 
new government bulletin entitled The 
Community Meets the Migrant 
Worker. The nicely illustrated and 
printed bulletin shows how commun- 
ity interest and understanding have 
stimulated the concern of state and 
national groups and helped to bring 
about the development of certain pro- 
grams in recent years. Single copies 
may be obtained without charge, as 
long as the free supply lasts, from 
the director of the Bureau of Labor 
Standards, U. S. Department of 
Labor, Washington 25, D.C. 


Drama with and for Children, 
an Office of Education publication, 
offers guidance in the art of creative 
drama with children and assists or- 
ganizations that wish to give plays 
for children. In preparation of the 
bulletin, the Office of Education had 
the co-operation of the Children’s 
Theatre Confererce. Winifred Ward 
is the author. Copies are available 
from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C., for 30 
cents per copy. 


Three bulletins of the Children’s 
Bureau are concerned with day care 


of children. Day Care Services, 
Children’s Bureau Folder No. 51, 
explains why day-care services to 


children are needed, what these serv- 
ices are, where, when, and how they 
should be developed, and supportive 
services of the community. Price, 25 
cents. Food for Groups of Young 
Children Cared for During the 
Day, Children’s Bureau Publication 
No. 386, is a guide for meeting the 
nutritional needs of children who are 
cared for away from their homes 
during part or all of the day. Price, 
25 cents. Children of Working 
Mothers, Children’s Bureau Publica- 
tion No. 382, provides data about 
working mothers and discusses many 
aspects of the relationship of mother 
and child when the mother works 
outside the home. Price, 20 cents. 
All of the publications may be ordered 
from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. 


Recent film announcements include 
the following: 

Well-Planned Home Storage, an 
11-minute color film which illustrates 
principles of adequate, well-planned, 
well-used storage in the home. The 
film is suitable for young adult groups, 
mixed adult groups, home economics 
classes, and for women’s organiza- 
tions. Prints of Well-Planned Home 
Storage may be obtained on rental 
from the Bureau of Audio-Visual In- 
struction, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wisconsin, at a charge of 
50 cents for a week’s use. Out-of- 
state rentals are $1. Prints can be 
purchased from the USDA Motion 
Picture Service at the University of 
Wisconsin for about $45 per copy. 

Heredity is the subject of a new 
film series available from NET Film 
Service of Indiana University. The 
series of nine 30-minute films is de- 
signed to teach the biological facts of 
inherited characteristics and, accord- 
ing to the announcement, is suitable 
for use with high school or college 
biology classes or general adult audi- 
ences. The black and white films 
are priced at $125 for purchase and 
$5.25 for rental. Titles are “It Runs 
in the Family,” “Reproduction and 
Heredity,” “Sexuality and Variation,” 
“Mendel’s Experiments,” “Many Pairs 


of Genes,” “Heredity and the Chromo- 
sones,” “The Sex Chromosones,” 
“Heredity and Environment,” and 
“Fact and Fallacy.” For purchase, 
preview, or rental information, write 
to NET Film Service, Audio-Visual 
Center, Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton, Indiana. 

The Big Bakery is a 16mm film 
designed for the primary and elemen- 
tary school levels and is set up like 
a visit to the bakery. The film is 
designed for correlation with units 
on social studies, living in the com- 
munity, home economics, and health 
and nutrition. It has both sound and 
color and a running time of 10 
minutes. Purchase price, $110. It is 
also available for rental from Depart- 
ment of Visual Communication, Uni- 
versity Extension, University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles 24, California. 

Life Insurance: What It Means 
and How It Works is a 16mm sound 
color film, 13 minutes in length, which 
may be borrowed for club groups, 
employee showings, and high school 
and college classes at no cost except 
film transportation. It may be bor- 
rowed from any of the 30 film libraries 
of Modern Talking Picture Service 
located in principal cities. Requests 
will also be forwarded from Modern’s 
headquarters at 3 East 54th Street, 
New York 22, N.Y. 


Techniques for Teachers of 
Adults is a lively four-page newsletter 
of usable ideas from the National 
Association of Public School Adult 
Educators, 1201 16th Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. Annual .sub- 
scriptions (8 issues per year) are 
available for $2, with discounts on 
quantities mailed to the same ad- 
dress. 


Accent on Learning by Glen 
Burch is an account of an experiment 
in adult liberal learning, which the 
author directed from 1951 to 1958 
for the Fund for Adult Education. 
The experiment explored possibilities 
in the development and use of study- 
discussion programs for adults led by 
trained lay leaders. Three other re- 
ports of studies of the effectiveness 
of study-discussion are also to be pub- 
lished. As of January 1, the Fund's 
special interests in the advancement 
of study-discussion in the liberal arts 
were assumed by the American Foun- 
dation for Continuing Education, 19 
South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, 
Illinois. 
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GENERAL 


“The Challenge of Modern Fiber 
Technology” was the theme of the 
Conference of the American Associa- 
tion for Textile Technology, Inc., at 
the Hotel Commodore in New York 
City on February 8. AHEA President 
Dorothy S. Lyle, director of con- 
sumer relations for the National Insti- 
tute of Drycleaning, represented both 
consumer and service industry inter- 
ests on the Retailer Panel. 

The 26th annual convention of the 
Canadian Dietetic Association will 
be held at the Hotel Vancouver, Van- 
couver, B.C., June 13 to 15. Conven- 
tion chairman is Dorothy Law, direc- 
tor of dietetics, Royal Columbian 
Hospital, New Westminster, B.C. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Dr. Helen Barbour and Martha 
Merrifield of Oklahoma State Uni- 
versity left for Pakistan on February 
28 as administrative representatives 
of the division of home economics. 
They will visit the three home: eco- 
nomics colleges in Lahore, Karachi, 
and Dacca. Dr. Barbour will serve 
as consultant for the food and nutri- 
tion and the research programs, and 
Miss Merrifield will serve as con- 
sultant for the clothing and textiles 
program and business matters. Both 
will be especially interested in work- 
ing with the trainees who have re- 
cently returned to Pakistan, as well 
as with the advisers and the adminis- 
trators of the home economics pro- 


gram. 

Eula B. Corban of Queens College, 
Flushing, New York, will present a 
paper on nutrition education at the 
Third International Congress of Die- 
tetics in London, England, July 10 
to 14. She will explain her Circle 
Graph Food Value Tables, which are 
a radical departure in methods of pre- 
senting food values for nonprofessional 
groups. 

Notes accompanying Christmas and 
New Year greetings to the AHEA 
headquarters staff from former AHEA 
international scholarship students 
were the source of most of the follow- 
ing items: 


Theodora E. Bryce, 1944-45 
Canadian student at Cornell Uni- 
versity, an occupational therapist at 
the Regina Physical Restoration Centre, 
Regina, Saskatchewan, presented a 
TV program in May showing how 
occupational therapy can help handi- 
capped homemakers. On the program 
“one handers” successfully demon- 
strated one-handed cooking methods. 
Mrs. Rajammai P. Devadas, 1949- 
50 AHEA-Phi Upsilon Omicron stu- 
dent from India at Ohio State Uni- 
versity, is now devoting her full time 
to the Sri Avinashilingam Home Sci- 
ence College in Coimbatore, Madras 
State. Laura Guibergia of Argentina, 
1953-54 student at South Dakota State 
College, is now an extension agent for 
the Ministry of Agriculture. Johanna 
F. Héweler, 1947-48 Dutch student 
at Simmons College and a nutrition 
officer for the Department of Health 
Services in Tasmania, expects to be 
one of two Australian delegates to the 
Third International Congress of Die- 
tetics in London from July 10 to 14. 
Mrs. Susan Holmes Parkinson of 
New Zealand, 1948-50 student at 
Cornell University, now on the staff 
of the South Pacific Health Service 
in Suva, Fiji, is scheduled to appear 
on the program of the Congress. 
Sonya Jones of England, 1959-60 
Helen W. Atwater fellow at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa, was granted a re- 
search fellowship last fall by the 
University of Natal in Durban, South 
Africa, to undertake a nutrition survey 
for its Institute for Social Research 
among indigenous people of Swaziland. 
She is endeavoring to discover causes 
of malnutrition, especially in young 
children and babies. Her work entails 
living in native villages for a year 
and sleeping in a tent. Sotiria Kehri 
of Greece, 1955-56 student at the 
University of Wisconsin, enjoys her 
supervisory work in the Extension 
program in the northern part of 
Greece. Misako Miyamoto of Japan, 
1957-58 AHEA-Omicron Nu student 
at Merrill-Palmer Institute, is teaching 
at Japan Women’s University in 
Tokyo, Amal Najjar of Iraq, 1957-58 
student at Montana State College, 
expected to begin work in the Minis- 
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try of Industry in late December. 
E. Winifred Parry, 1942-43 English 
student at the University of Wiscon- 
sin, last May was appointed lecturer 
in nutrition and health education at 
the Elizabeth Gaskell College (form- 
erly the Manchester College of House- 
craft). Barbara M. Purvis, 1954-55 
English student at Michigan State 
University, is having a year of post- 
graduate study leading to an ad- 
vanced diploma in secondary education 
at the University of Leeds. Padmini 
H. Ramaseshan, 1953-54 student 
from India at the University of Kansas, 
is dean of women at Baring Union 
Christian College, Batala, Punjab, In- 
dia. Mrs. Masu Takeda, 1953-54 
AHEA-Omicron Nu student at Oregon 
State College and on the staff of Japan 
Women’s University, was honored by 
being elected a “standing committee 
member of the Architectural Institute 
of Japan for 1960-61,” the only 
woman on the 21-member committee. 


STATE ACTIVITIES 
ALABAMA. “For distinguished 


service to young rural women of Ala- 
bama,” Dean Marion W. Spidle of 
Auburn University was named “1960 
Woman of the Year” for the state by 
The Progressive Farmer. Mrs. Spidle 
has been head of the School of Home 
Economics at Auburn University 
(formerly Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute) since 1938 and also serves as 
head of the home economics depart- 
ment of the Agricultural Experiment 
Station at Auburn. 

COLORADO. High lights of a 
recent workshop at Colorado State 
University for Extension home agents 
of the state were visits to the Child 
Health Research Center at Colorado 
General Hospital in Denver and the 
dietetic laboratories at Fitzsimons 
General Hospital. At the Center agents 
were particularly interested in studies 
of children started there 30 years ago 
in an effort to determine what factors 
in an individual's lifetime may pre- 
dispose him to certain conditions 
and/or maladies in later life. At 
Fitzsimons Hospital, research is under 
way to develop foods suitable for use 
by space travelers. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. “The 
development and uses of standard 
budgets in welfare work as illustrated 
by the recently revised elderly couple's 
budget” was the subject of a panel 
discussion at a dinner meeting at Tilden 
Gardens on February 15 of the Health 
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and Welfare Section of the D.C. 
Home Economics Association. Mod- 
erator of the panel was Eloise Cofer 
of the Institute of Home Economics, 
USDA, and participants included Mrs. 
Helen Lamale of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Mollie Orshansky of the 
Social Security Administration, and 
Cornelia Dunphy of the Bureau of 
Public Assistance, DHEW. 

FLORIDA. Recently appointed 
county home demonstration agents in 
Florida are Mrs. Doreas L. Payne, 
Bernice Shuler, and Mrs. Elizabeth 
Starbird, and as assistant agent, 
Shirley Trawick. 

ILLINOIS. Jessie W. Harris, dean 
emeritus of the College of Home Eco- 
nomics, University of Tennessee, gave 
the first Lita Bane Memorial Lec- 
ture at the University of Illinois on 
January 12. “Mileposts” was her 
topic. The lecture was made possible 
by a memorial fund donated by the 
sister and brothers of Lita Bane, head 
of the University of Illinois home 
economics department from 1936 to 
1948. Miss Bane served as executive 
secretary of the AHEA from 1923 to 
1925 and as president from 1926 to 
1928. 

The lecture, presented at the last 
meeting of the semester of the fresh- 
man orientation class, was designed 
to commemorate Miss Bane’s concern 
for helping students develop a_phi- 
losophy of home economics as well as 
acquire knowledge of basic principles. 

The home economics department of 
Mundelein College, Chicago, partici- 
pated recently in the Atomic Energy 
Commission study to determine how 
much atomic fallout is consumed daily 
by an average family. 

Elizabeth Dean became assistant 
professor of health and health educa- 
tion specialist at the University of 
Illinois on January 1. She will be a 
member of the state staff of the 
College of Agriculture Cooperative 
Extension Service in Agriculture and 
Home Economics. Miss Dean has 
had teaching experience at both the 
high school and college level. In 
addition, she has been director of 
health education for the Tuberculosis 
Institute of Chicago and Cook County. 
For the past seven years she has 
served as health education consultant 
for the Northwestern Region of the 
Illinois Department of Public Health. 


NEWS NOTES 


Planning party dishes that go with “Good Wishes” 


With the first signs of Spring students start 


anticipating big events of the season! Any day now 


they’ll be asking, “What’s good to serve for a ge 


shower luncheon, or; y celebration?” And there’s 


oss | to think of, too. Here are some tempting 


ideas ‘or these gala occasions... 


For a shower luncheon, lamb 
chops are the perfect choice. 
They’re rich in complete, high- 
quality meat protein, yet 
happily light in calories. And 


Since spring lamb is a good 
value now, what about barbe- 
cued leg of lamb for the class 
banquet? It’s original, it’s easy. 
The only “extra” is basting with 


especially elegant when they're 
sprinkled with leaf herbs before 
broiling (try rosemary, thyme 
and marjoram as well as the 
favorite mint). 


barbecue sauce! Meat makes 
the festive meal... and there’s 
nothing more welcome than 
a juicy Swift’s Premium 


Graduation parties call for tempting ap- 
petizers or suppers. To help with your 
planning “from soup to nuts,” don’t for- 
get Swift's Allsweet Margarine. It keeps 
within your party budget; it’s nutritious 
and flavorful. Whip up a delicious dip 
using 1 stick Allsweet, 4, pound blue 
cheese, 1 tablespoon Worcestershire 
sauce, paprika or chopped parsley. Ar- 
range crisp celery and carrot sticks in 


a little mug to go with it. 


Martha Logan's recipe folder “Soup to Nuts with Allsweet 
Margarine”’* contains all kinds of delightful ideas for party 
foods! We'll be glad to send copies for your class (limit of 40 
per teacher). 


“For free copies write: Martha Logan, Box 2021, Chicago 9, Ill. 


profession better. 
Our 106th year. 


Eleanor Wheeler, May Titus, and 
Frances O. Van Duyne of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois foods research staff 


are authors of an article on “Thiamine 
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in and Palatability of Soybeans” in 
the October 1960 Journal of the 
American Dietetic Association. 

The kitchen space research of 
Helen McCullough and Mrs. Mary 
Farnham, University of Illinois hous- 
ing researchers, was a special feature 
of the annual Small Homes Council 
Short Course in Residential Construc- 
tion held in January. 

INDIANA. Charlene Oliver, who 
formerly taught in Stockville, Illinois, 
and recently completed work for her 
. MS at Purdue University in foods and 
nutrition, is a new associate of the 4-H 
Club staff of the Indiana Extension 
Service. She will be in charge of the 
4-H foods and food preservation 
projects. 

Miss Oliver succeeds Edna Troth, 
a staff member since 1930, who retired 
on February 1. Miss Troth received 
her BS and MS from Purdue Uni- 
versity and was a vocational home 
economics teacher in Salem and a 
home demonstration agent in Vander- 
burgh County prior to joining the 4-H 
Club staff at Purdue. She is the author 
of numerous 4-H manuals and bulle- 
tins and has been honored as a mem- 
ber of the National 4-H Subcommittee, 
president of the Indiana Home Eco- 
nomics Association, and chief of 
Epsilon Sigma Phi. 

Beatrice J. Geiger retired at the 
end of the past semester as a member 
of the faculty of Indiana University. 
A member of the staff for 21 years, 
she had formally retired last July as 
chairman of the home economics 
department. A graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago with a master’s 
degree from Columbia University and 
a PhD from the University of Wis- 
consin, Dr. Geiger, prior to joining 
the IU staff, was head of the home 
economics department at Iowa State 
Teachers College and on the staff of 
Oregon State College and Colorado 
A & M College. The Indiana Uni- 
versity enrollment in home economics 
increased markedly during the two 
decades of her departmental adminis- 
tration. 

Pending selection of a new head 
of the home economics department, 
Mary A. Crenshaw, assistant profes- 
sor, is serving as acting chairman. 

KANSAS. The public relations 
committee of the Topeka Home Eco- 
nomics Association planned a buffet 
dinner on January 24 for about fifty 
administrators and guidance and coun- 
selor personnel in the community to 
acquaint these leaders with the objec- 
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tives and philosophy of home eco- 
nomics education. President James A. 
McCain of Kansas State University 
spoke on “The Liberal Tradition in 
Home Economics.” ‘Various commit- 
tees, headed by Patricia Beezley, co- 
operated on this project. 

As their special community project, 
members of the Topeka Association 
have assisted with the operation of the 
Hospitality Shop of Stormont Vail 
Hospital in Topeka by volunteering 
many hours of service at the fountain 
and in the gift shop. 

“Kansas Home Economics Week” 
has been scheduled for April 24 to 28, 
and 105 county chairmen are organiz- 
ing activities throughout the state. 

The Homemaking Service of the 
State Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion, Topeka, has sponsored several 
series of television programs over 
KCKT-TV, Great Bend, and KBLR- 
TV, Goodland. The programs have been 
prepared and presented by vocational 
homemaking teachers and their stu- 
dents as outgrowths of their work in 
class and Future Homemakers of 
America activities. Program titles have 
included: “Timely Tips,” “Practice 
Democracy for Better Home Living,” 
“Safety Is in Style This Spring,” “Our 
Heritage,” “Bride for a Day,” “To- 
ward New Horizons,” “Be Wise with 
Clothing Buys,” “Christmas All through 
the House,” “Beauty in the Home,” 
“Nutrition Pep Talk,” “Children, Their 
Place in the Home,” “Lighting in the 
Home,” and “Selecting Pots and Pans.” 

“FHA—Outgrowth of Our Heritage” 
was the theme of the fifteenth annual 
meeting of the Kansas Association 
of Future Homemakers of America 
in Topeka on March 11. About 2500 
FHA members, advisers, and guests 
heard Shane MacCarthy, executive 
director of the President's Council on 
Youth Fitness, speak on “Fitness and 
Our Heritage.” 

LOUISIANA. From. January 20 to 
21 teacher educators, supervising 
teachers, and home economics super- 
visors of the State Department of 
Education met in Alexandria to con- 
tinue work on the “Guide for Stu- 
dent Teaching in Homemaking” 
and the outline for methods courses 
in home economics education. Louise 
Oeser of Lafayette High School and 
Helen Nichols of the University of 
Southwestern Louisiana are chairmen 
of the supervising teachers’ and 
teacher educators’ groups. 

An adult education course is being 
offered by the department of home 
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economics at Northwestern State 
College during the spring semester. 
Taught by Mrs. Lisso Simmons, the 
class affords majors teaching experi- 
ence with adults, 

Billie F. Williamson of Texas Tech- 
nological College will conduct a 3- 
week workshop at NSC from June 12 
to 30, designed to improve instruction 
in home economics. 

Maris S. Dunn was a speaker at a 
workshop for pre-school teachers 
of Southwest Louisiana held at the 
University of Southwestern Louisiana. 

Mrs. Mary M. Fielder and Betty 
L. Woods of Louisiana State Univer- 
sity participated in the Southern Re- 
gional Technical Committee meeting 
of research project SM-19—Marketing 
of Beef—on January 10 and 11. Mrs. 
Fielder reported on current work on 
subjective and objective measurements 
of quality of prefabricated cuts of 
beef, and Miss Woods, on factors that 
influence consumers in their purchase 
of beef. 

“After the Demi-Tasse” is the title 
of a new weekly television series in- 
augurated in January by the Louisiana 
Extension Service in the Baton Rouge 
area over Station WAFB, Channel 
9. Mrs. Myrtle Anderson, home dem- 
onstration agent in Iberville Parish, 
is master of ceremonies at each Tues- 
day noon broadcast. 

Irene Lord, home demonstration 
agent in Rapides Parish, retired on 
August 31, 1960, after 32 years in the 
Extension Service. Under her guid- 
ance, 9,000 mattresses were made by 
farm families when the government 
program was organized in 1940 in 
Rapides Parish. 

Lettie Van Landingham of Bossier 
Parish retired on December 31 after 
completing 31 years as a home dem- 
onstration agent. One of her outstand- 
ing accomplishments was a community 
house erected during the depression 
for needy families to use for religious 
and educational purposes. In recent 
years, her name has been synonymous 
with the state’s “Litter Bug” program. 

Approximately 600,000 students in 
Louisiana are having a Type A lunch 
at school during the current school 
year. As of October 1, 1,611 school 
lunch programs were operating 
throughout the state. 

MAINE. Nasson College at Spring- 
vale has received its New England 
accreditation and now becomes the 
third accredited college in Maine 
granting a BS in home economics. 

Gene M. West, former home dem- 
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onstration agent in Knox-Lincoln 
Counties, became Extension nutrition- 
ist upon the retirement of Kathryn E. 
Briwa. Dr. Briwa, who had been 
an Extension specialist since 1940, is 
now making her home in Hudson, 
New York. 

Mrs. Mary W. Donnini, home 
demonstration agent in Cumberland 
County, was elected first vice-presi- 
dent of the National Home Demon- 
stration Agents Association at its 
annual meeting in Chicago in Novem- 
ber; Mrs. Doris D. Ladd, president 
of the Maine Home Demonstration 
Agents Association, was elected vice- 
chairman of the state presidents 
group; and Mrs. Shirley B. Hobbs, 
assistant agent in York and Cumber- 
land Counties, received distinguished 
service recognition. 

MICHIGAN. Rosalind Mentzer, 
president of the Michigan Home Eco- 
nomics Association, reports that re- 
prints of the article “Honors Program 
in Home Economics” by Marion A. 
Niederpruem and herself in the No- 
vember 1960 issue of the JouRNAL OF 
Home Economics were distributed 
by the director of the Honors College 
at Michigan State University to home 
economics teachers and counselors in 
all high schools in the state. 

MISSISSIPPI. Dorothy Dickins, 
head of home economics research at 
the Mississippi Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, was named Home 
Economist of the Year at the annual 
meeting of the Mississippi Home 
Economics Association in November. 

Delta State College in Cleveland 
has published a new brochure on 
“Home Economics at Delta State 
College.” It will be used to interest 
students in high schools and junior 
colleges in home economics. 

Recruitment is also being done by 
the Mississippi Dietetic Association 
through its career guidance commit- 
tee, of which Mrs. W. E. O'Hare of 
Delta State College is chairman. 

Mrs. Elsie Chichester returned to 
Mississippi Southern College at the 
beginning of the winter quarter after 
leave during the fall quarter. 

Frances Kendall of D’Lo assumed 
the duties of nutritionist for the Mis- 
sissippi Board of Health on January 1. 

Mrs. Fern Hesson of Hattiesburg 
is serving as scholarship chairman of 
the American School Food Service 
Association for 1960-61. 

Mrs. Vera Barnett of Hattiesburg 
is treasurer of the Southeastern Coun- 
cil on Family Relations for 1960-61. 
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teacher of home economics in the 
Rundlett Junior High School in Con- 
cord to become supervisor of home 
the New Hampshire Home Eco- economics in the Massachusetts State 
nomics Association from May 12 to Department of Education on Feb- 
14 at the Wentworth-by-the-Sea in ruary 1. 
New Castle, noted for its fine hos- NEW JERSEY. Samuel Witchell, 
pitality. Plans include speakers in associate professor of social studies 
the various areas of home economics at Glassboro State College, will be 
and book and textile exhibits. For the keynote speaker at the Family Liv- 
further information write Miss Iva ing Workshop planned for April 15 by 
Stiles, 263 Rockland Street, Ports- the Bergen-Passaic Section of the New 
mouth, New Hampshire. Jersey Home Economics Associa- 
Ann Donovan resigned as a __ tion in the Benjamin Franklin Junior 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. “General Con- 
sumer Education” has been chosen as 
the theme of the spring meeting of 


Coll. bs SI fo Needs 


FOOD FOR THE FAMILY — Fifth Edition 

Jennie S. Wilmot, Emeritus, University of Texas . 

Margaret Q. Batjer, Pennsylvania State University 
Helps students to understand and appreciate facts and procedures dealing 
with nutrition, cookery equipment, marketing, food processing, as well as 
food traditions of the United States and other countries and cultures. A 
two-in-one book that fits food preparation and meal management courses, 
but also serves as an excellent reference volume because of its fine basic 


and special recipes. List $6.00 


FAMILY HEALTH — Third Edition 

Jennie Williams, Kansas State College 
Designed for family-centered programs and courses in health in home 
economics, extension services, and social work curricula. List $6.00 


TEXTILE FIBERS AND THEIR USE —Sixth Edition 
Katharine P. Hess, Emeritus, Kansas State College 

Provides the complete and comprehensive coverage students need of the 

characteristics of commonly used textile fibers and fabrics; their selection, 

care, cost, and various methods of construction. Also, a full treatment of 

fabric finishes—their limitations and possibilities as well as various govern- 

ment regulations and specifications on labeling, advertising, adulterations, 


etc. List $6.50 
THE BISHOP METHOD OF CLOTHING CONSTRUCTION 


Edna Bryte Bishop, Educational Director, Advance Pattern Co. 
Marjorie Stotler Arch, Instructor, Bishop Sewing Method 


Built around basic techniques and procedures that students can use in 
constructing the most elementary garment and repeat in the construction 


of all garments. (Paper back) List $2.75 
Write on College Letterhead for Examination Copies 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


333 W. Lake Street Chicago 6, Illinois 
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High School, North Van Dien Avenue, 
Ridgewood. The 10 a.m, to 3 p.m. 
program will also include a panel dis- 
cussion and a question and answer 
period. 

NEW MEXICO. During the one 
. year that the Eastern Section of the 

New Mexico Home Economics Asso- 
ciation has been in existence it has 
concentrated on public relations and 
the role of home economists in the 
Civil Defense program in the area. 

“New Directions in Home Eco- 

nomics Extension” was the theme of 

_the sectional meeting for the home 
economics staff during the 1960 An- 
nual Extension Conference at New 
Mexico State University from Decem- 

ber 5 to 9. Speakers included: Opal 

W. Beaty, acting head of home eco- 

nomics at the University, and Char- 
lotte Will, United Van Lines’ “Bette 

Malone.” Elsie Cunningham, state 
home agent, and Dorothy Y. Hanny, 
associate agent, received awards for 

20 years in the Extension Service. 

New Extension Service staff ap- 
pointments are Mattie Mae Sanders, 
Zuni Reservation; Nancy Riley and 
Dorothy G. Webb, Dona Ana 
County; Mary Eleanor Buck, Curry 
County; and Claribell Lou Gallivan, 
Eddy County. 

“Chile,” a new Extension circular 
by Ruth Sneed, specialist in food 
marketing information, has been dis- 
tributed throughout the state in fruit 
and vegetable markets as well as 
county Extension offices. The booklet 
includes historical facts, research in- 
formation, and recipes. 

Rachel Apodaca, Santa Fe County 
home agent, received a distinguished 
service award on November 9 at the 
Chicago meeting of the National 
Home Demonstration Agents Associa- 
tion. 

NEW YORK. “Interdependence of 
Families throughout the World” was 
the theme of a one-day open house 
program on March 23 of the New 
York State College of Home Eco- 
nomics at Cornell University. This 
program coincided with one of the 
Agricultural Progress Days sponsored 
by the Veterinary College and the 
College of Agriculture. 

Recent retirements in New York 
State include the following: Anna 
K. Banks as chairman of the home 
economics department at Brooklyn 
College in September 1960; Mrs. 
Dora S. Lewis as chairman of the 
home economics department at Hunter 
College in February 1961; and Mar- 
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tha S. Pratt as chairman of the home 
economics division at State University 
College of Education, Oneonta, in 
March 1961. 

Mrs. Luise K. Addiss of the Com- 
munity Service Society of New York 
served as chairman of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture Home Eco- 
nomics Research Advisory Committee 
which met in Washington in Decem- 
ber. 

Rhoda Ellis and Shirley E. Green- 
wald of Brooklyn College and three 
of their students are participating in 
the nationwide study in 25 test cities 
to determine the strontium-90 fallout 
present in typical American diets. 
Last year Professor Ellis took part in 
the pioneer study of the strontium-90 
content of milk and other foods. 

NORTH DAKOTA. To achieve 
one of the goals of this year’s ob- 
servance of Home Economics Week 
in the state in February, the North 
Dakota Home Economics Associa- 
tion sent a packet of AHEA career 
brochures to all guidance personnel 
at the high school, college, and uni- 
versity levels as well as to the super- 
intendents and/or principals in 341 
high schools in the state. 

“Home Economics—Opportunities 
Unlimited” was the theme of the 
Association’s March 4 convention in 
Minot, for which the recently organ- 
ized homemakers section and other 
home economists in the area were 
hostesses. Dean Helen LeBaron of 
Iowa State University gave the key- 
note address. 

Three new supervising teachers for 
the North Dakota State University 
School of Home Economics are Mrs. 
Iva Grubl, Elgin; Mrs. Darlene Mo- 
land, Page; and Gudrun Harstad, 
Detroit Lakes. 

Fifteen new schools in North 
Dakota have asked help from the 
state home economics supervisors in 
planning homemaking departments to 
open in September 1961. 

District conferences for vocational 
homemaking teachers were held in 
Grand Forks, Minot, Dickinson, and 
Valley City during March under 
supervision of state supervisors. At 
each, Josephine Bartow, chairman of 
the home economics education depart- 
ment at North Dakota State Univer- 
sity, presented part of the program 
on curriculum planning. 


OHIO. “New Dimensions in the 


Era Ahead for Home Economics” was 
the theme of the annual meeting of 
the Ohio Home Economics Asso- 
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ciation from March 23 to 25 at the 
Biltmore Hotel, Dayton. Scheduled 
speakers and their topics included 
Willie Mae Rogers, director of the 
Good Housekeeping Institute, New 
York City, the keynote speaker, who 
presented “The Candle of Under- 
standing”; G. Douglas Talbot, MD, of 
Dayton, “Recent Research in Heart 
Disease”; Beatrice Finkelstein, _re- 
search nutritionist in the Aerospace 
Medical Laboratory at Wright-Patter- 
son Air Force Base, Dayton, “Feeding 
Crews in Air Vehicles of the Future”; 
Olive P. Gately of Grant Advertising, 
Inc., New York City, who spoke to 
members at a general session on 
“Watch It! Your Public Relations Are 
Showing”; Shane MacCarthy, execu- 
tive director of the President’s Council 
on Youth Fitness, Washington, D.C., 
and the banquet speaker, “Youth Fit- 
ness—Challenge for Home Economics”; 
and Nicholas Nyaradi, director of the 
Institute of International Studies at 
Bradley University and former minis- 
ter of finance in Hungary, the con- 
cluding luncheon speaker, “Shall We 
Survive.” 

At the March meeting of the Frank- 
lin County HEIH group at the home 
of Mrs. Walter Fleming in Columbus, 
Nellie Watts presented an illustrated 
travelogue featuring “Israel.” 

“The Latest Facts about Poultry 
Food Products” was the subject dis- 
cussed by A. R. Winter of Ohio State 
University at the annual joint meeting 
of the Montgomery County-Dayton 
Home Economists and the Dayton 
Dietetic Association on February 7 
at the Dayton Woman's Club. 

Allen County Home Economists 
entertained high school girls and their 
mothers for a “Challenge of Home 
Economics” program on recruitment 
night. Students of Allyne Bane of 
Ohio University, Athens, modeled cos- 
tumes they had designed and tailored, 
and the college students were inter- 
viewed to help explain many career 
opportunities in home economics to 
interest college-bound girls. 

OKLAHOMA. Mrs. Dorothy S. 
Lyle, AHEA president and Mrs. Lil- 
lian Gilbreth of New York City, man- 
agement engineer, were the principal 
speakers at the annual meeting of the 
Oklahoma Home Economics Asso- 
ciation in Oklahoma City on Novem- 
ber 4 and 5. The second annual Home 
Economics Week in the state was ob- 
served the week of the meeting. 

Mary E. Currier of Oklahoma 
State University is in charge of super- 
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vision of the preparation of 42 meals 
representing the typical diet for a 
growing child of 10 to 15 years of 
age, which will be analyzed to deter- 
mine the amount of radio-active stron- 
tium-90 in food in the Stillwater area. 
Stillwater is one of 25 test areas in 
the nation-wide survey being con- 
ducted by Consumers Union on a 
grant from the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. 

Helen F. Barbour of OSU is 
chairman-elect of the Southwest Re- 
gional Conference of College Teachers 
of Food and Nutrition. The Confer- 
ence program for the coming year 
includes: (1) re-evaluation of the 
present objectives and adding new 
ones, if needed, for a beginning col- 
lege course in foods and nutrition; 
(2) stating generalizations appropriate 
for such a course; and (3) assembling 
reference materials which may be 
used for college food and nutrition 
courses. The latter will include texts 
and references, audio-visual aids, bul- 
letins, and related materials. 

“Your Career as a Home Demon- 
stration Agent” is a new Extension 
Service career leaflet prepared for 
use in home economics recruitment. 
One hundred copies of it were re- 
quested for display at the Inter- 
national Agricultural Fair at Cairo, 
Egypt, from March 2 to April 21. 
It may be obtained from the Agri- 
cultural Extension Service, Oklahoma 
State University, Stillwater. 

Mrs. Lillie Alexander of the Fed- 
eral Extension Service conducted a 
three-day workshop on New Direc- 
tions in Extension Programs for the 
central office Extension home eco- 
nomics staff in Stillwater in December. 

Sallie Hill of The Progressive 
Farmer staff was scheduled as the 
guest speaker at five district home 
demonstration meetings in Oklahoma 
the week of March 20. 

Grace Spivey, state home demon- 
stration agent, on leave for doctoral 
study at Cornell University, received 
a Farm Foundation scholarship for 
the spring semester. 

Edna Mae Baker, who completed 
requirements for an MS degree at the 
University of Wisconsin in January, 
became northeast district home dem- 
onstration agent on February 1. 

Mrs. Flossie Miller of Pawnee 
County and Edith Smith of Logan 
County were cited for distinguished 
service at the Chicago meeting of the 
National Home Demonstration Agents’ 
Association in November. 
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OREGON. Home economists from 
Oregon State College, the Bureau of 
Commercial Fisheries in Seattle, and 
the Wine Advisory Institute in San 
Francisco were among program par- 
ticipants in a series of Seafood In- 
formation Schools conducted this 
winter in six Oregon cities to promote 
correct care, selection, and cookery 
of Oregon’s $151 million fishery crop. 

Mrs. Marian Aikin of the family 
life department at Oregon State Col- 
lege received one of three outstanding- 
teacher awards at the College this 
year. Outstanding teachers are nomi- 
nated by students and the faculty 
committee on advancement of teach- 
ing makes the selection. A bronze 
plaque inscribed with the teacher's 
name hangs in the Memorial Union. 

Mrs. Katherine Read, head of the 
OSC family life department, was in 
London early this year to observe 
nursery and training schools there. 
The University of London arranged 
her schedule of professional visits. 

Bernice Strawn, Extension home 
management specialist, has held a 
series of home management workshops 
for young homemakers this year in 
which about 550 homemakers over 
the state have participated. Each has 
been asked to share informally what 
she learned with “a coffee friend.” 

Del Schalock, OSC family life 
professor, and Jack Edling, director 
of the Center for Research on Teach- 
ing at Monmouth, have developed a 
film test that may provide a new di- 
mension in measuring an individual's 
attitude toward children. 

PENNSYLVANIA. The College of 
Home Economics at Pennsylvania 
State University will dedicate the 
new Home Economics South Building 
at a Dedication Conference on April 
21 and 22. The theme is “Families 
in the Next Fifty Years, and Impli- 
cations for Higher Education.” 

The program will be devoted to pre- 
dictions for family life for the coming 
50 years. David R. Mace of the 
American Association of Marriage 
Counselors will deliver the keynote 
address Friday evening. A colloquium 
on Saturday morning to assess the im- 
plications of predictions about family 
life for higher education will include 
outstanding speakers from various parts 
of the country and from the University. 
At the end of the morning, Paul Miller, 
provost of Michigan State University, 
will summarize the contributions of 
the colloquium groups. That afternoon 
Mrs. Opal D. David of the Commis- 


Simply push fabric and button p: 
into the rubber holder included 
Miracle Button Kit. Pop out 
covered but every 


any 


Aluminum . . . light-weight, can’t rust 

Washable, dry-cleanable 

Two styles... flat or half-ball 

Six sizes, including new, exclusive 1/2” diameter 


MIRACLE 


BUTTON KITS 
at department store notion counters, 
fabric stores, variety stores 
(New 1/4" size 49¢) 
If not available locally, write 


MAXANT BUTTON & SUPPLY CO. 
119% S&S. Morgen Street, Chicago 7, iil. 


sion on the Education of Women of 
the American Council on Education 
will speak on higher education for 
women. Tours of the new building 
and exhibits will be continuous 
throughout the Conference. You are 
invited to participate in this Dedica- 
tion Conference. 

TEXAS. The Tarrant County sec- 
tion of the Texas Home Economics 
Association sponsored a “Talking 
Time” Workshop conducted by the 
Arlington State College speech faculty. 
The program consisted of a film, 
“Stage Fright,” and _ classes on 
Speeches of Introduction, Voice and 
Diction, and Posture Directness and 
Visual Aid. 

Plans are being made for a work- 
shop on “Written Communications.” 

Mrs. Louise Snider of the Uni- 
versity of Texas presented a paper on 
“The Role of Nutrition in an Effective 
Dental Health Program” before the 
Dental Health Workshop held at 
North Texas State College. The Texas 
Dental Association Journal published 
the paper in its November issue. 

Dr. Eleanor Barnes of Fayette- 
ville, Arkansas, who recently retired 
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as head of the department of home 
economics at the University of Arkan- 
sas, is visiting professor of home eco- 
nomics at the University of Texas. 

Mrs. Janet Connor Chalupnik, 
formerly on the University of Texas 
staff, has a research position at Stan- 
ford University. Ann Erickson is a 
new instructor in interior decoration 
at the University of Texas. 

Mrs. Margaret A. Eppright of the 
University of Texas is serving on the 
American Dietetic Association’s evalu- 
ation committee and on the committee 
on state associations. 

Gladys Armstrong of West Texas 
State College planned and directed 
for ten weeks a nursery school pro- 
gram for young children in the Re- 
gional Foundation Speech and Hear- 
ing Center in Amarillo. 

UTAH. The Utah Home Eco- 
nomics Association’s public relations 
and communications chairman, Wini- 
fred Hazen, has set up a three-point 
Public Relations Program for the 
Association’s eight districts which the 
district chairmen are using with en- 
thusiasm. The three steps are: (1) 
each district to form a public relations 
committee which will include not only 
a public relations and communications 
chairman but the district chairman 
and co-chairman as well; (2) each 
district to spend $1.25 out of its $10 
budget allowance to purchase “News 
on PR Cues” and “For You a Double 
Future in Home Economics” (all dis- 
tricts now have these AHEA mate- 
rials); (3) each district to develop at 
least two projects, namely, (a) two or 
more home economists to visit the 
counselors in every high school in 
their district to talk with them about 
the career materials they have on file 
concerning home economics, go over 
with them “For You a Double Future 
in Home Economics,” and urge them 
to obtain several copies for their files 
as well as the materials suggested on 
the last page of the bulletin; (b) de- 
velop a newspaper story, or a radio pro- 
gram, or a TV program entitled 
“Home Economics Trains for To- 
morrow’s World,” featuring (1) What 
Home Economics Is, (2) What a 
Home Economist Is, and (3) Home 
Economists in Your District—and what 
they are doing and who is being 
served by their programs, 

Brigham Young University, Utah 
State University, and the University 
of Utah have 42 home economics stu- 
dent teachers training in selected Utah 
schools. These students spend from 
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six to seven weeks in their assigned 
community under supervision of Mrs. 
Virginia Poulson, Mrs. Virginia Harder, 
and Lila Canavan. 

Guest speaker at the winter meet- 
ing of the Utah Council on Family 
Relations in Salt Lake City was 
David Mace, president-elect of the 
National Council on Family Relations, 
who discussed “Toward Understand- 
ing Early Marriage.” 

The annual convention of the Na- 
tional Council on Family Relations 
will be held at the University of 
Utah August 23 to 25. 

Mrs. Gwendolyn Kay of Snow Col- 
lege in Aphraim, 1960-61 president of 
the Utah Vocational Association, 
conducted the annual winter meeting 
of the Association on January 28 at 
the Salt Lake Trade Technical Insti- 
tute in Salt Lake City. “Quality 
Teaching in Vocational Education” 
was the theme of the conference. 

VIRGINIA. Ayse Baysal of Izmir, 
Turkey, AHEA’s international scholar- 
ship student at Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute (see page 379), made the 
Dean’s List the first quarter. She is 
the first international student assisted 
by the Virginia Home Economics 
Association, which provided VPI's 
financial co-operation in her AHEA 
scholarship. 

Oris Glisson, professor of home 
economics at Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute, has been appointed head of 
the department of clothing, textiles, 
and related art in the newly organized 
School of Home Economics. She is 
co-author of a book on family clothing 
to be published soon. 


Mrs. Mildred T. Tate’s book Home 


Economics As a Profession was pub- 
lished recently by McGraw-Hill Book 
Company. Head of the home eco- 
nomics department at VPI from 1937 
to 1958, Dr. Tate was the 1943-44 
president of the Virginia Home Eco- 
nomics Association. 

WASHINGTON. Governor Albert 
D. Rosellini has appointed a State 
Consumer Advisory Council to 
study consumer protection in Wash- 
ington. For study purposes, the coun- 
cil has been divided into four com- 
mittees to study false advertising, 
miscellaneous consumer frauds, unfair 
competition, and trusts and monopolies. 
Jennie I. Rowntree chairs a subcom- 
mittee on installment sales contracting. 

Mrs. Grace Granberg has joined 
the home economics staff at the Uni- 
versity of Washington. Beginning her 
professional career with the Pacific 
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National Advertising Agency, she 
later taught homemaking at Port 
Orchard, Seattle, Centralia, Bothell, 
and Poulsbo. Recently she taught at 
Anatolia College in Greece and served 
as supervisor of training on the Inter- 
governmental Commission for Euro- 
pean Migration. 

Dean Velma Phillips of Washing- 
ton State University will spend this 
summer teaching at the University 
of Hawaii. She is working on revision 
of her books, Home Economics Careers 
for You and Clothes for You. 

Former WSU home economics in- 
structors with new connections are: 
Addreen Nichols, who was awarded 
a General Foods Fellowship for two 
years of graduate study in home man- 
agement at Michigan State University. 
and L. Gertrude Nygren, now at 
Pennsylvania State University. 

WISCONSIN. The Wisconsin AC- 
TION Committee, composed of rep- 
resentatives of several home economics 
organizations, is assembling kits of 
general home economics material, 
information on specific fields, and 
specific Wisconsin information in order 
to make every home economist in the 
state a better spokesman for all home 
economics. One kit will be provided, 
free of charge, to each public and 
parochial high school home economics 
department; two kits, to each college; 
and two, to each organized home eco- 
nomics club. The cost is being under- 
written by the various home eco- 
nomics organizations in the state. 

Stella T. Patton, professor emeri- 
tus of the University of Wisconsin, 
died in Madison on December 29. 
Prior to retirement in 1951, Miss Pat- 
ton was in charge of the institution 
management major at the University. 

Joan Engle, recently district home 
economics supervisor in the Kansas 
Extension Service, is a new assistant 
state leader in home economics in the 
Wisconsin Extension Service. 

Dean Fern M. Horn of Stout State 
College was elected secretary-treasurer 
of the Home Economics Teacher Edu- 
cators, an affiliate of the home eco- 
nomics section of the American 
Vocational Association. 

Mrs. Betty Cotter, Mrs. Harriet 
Lyon, and Margaret Perman of 
Stout State College presented “Op- 
portunities in Home Economics” in 
a panel discussion of “College Oppor- 
tunities in Home Economics and In- 
dustrial Areas” at one of the sectional 
meetings of the Tenth Annual Guid- 
ance Conferences at the College. 
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APPLICATION 
FOR HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS 


52nd ANNUAL MEETING 
AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


June 27-30, 1961 
MAIL EARLY MAIL EARLY 


(List of Available Hotels on Back of this Page) 


. Reservation requests must be sent to the AHEA 4. Single rooms are very limited. Your chances of 
HOUSING BUREAU, c/o The Cleveland Convention securing accommodations at the hotel of your choice 
and Visitors Bureau, 511 Terminal Tower, Cleveland will be much better if your request calls for rooms 
13, Ohio. to be occupied by two or more persons. 


2. Please make all changes and cancellations through the 5. Be sure to list definite arrival and departure date and 
HOUSING BUREAU. time. 


3. Room assignments will be made in order received. 6. Be sure to list all names of occupants of rooms. 


AHEA HOUSING BUREAU 
c/o The Cleveland Convention and Visitors Bureau 
511 Terminal Tower 


Specify name of group 
Cleveland 13, Ohio (HEIB or EXTENSION) 


Please check if you are attending a pre-convention 
session 


Please reserve hotel accommodations as follows: 
l. Preferred Hotels: 
First Choice 
Second Choice 
Third Choice 
2. Please specify the number and types of rooms desired: 
Single room(s) with bath for person(s). 
Win bedroom(s) with bath for person(s). 
Double bedroom(s) persons. 
Parlor bedroom suite person(s). 


4. Date of Departure Hour P.M. 
5. If accommodations are to be used by more than one person please list names below: 
_ STREET ADDRESS CITY 


6. BE SURE TO Signed: 
SIGN YOUR NAME ==> 


(Street Address) 


(City and State) 
. 


(ovm) 
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Rate BO TOOM. 

os (Reservations will be held only until 6:00 p.m. unless the hotel is notified otherwise.) (If, after making reservations, 
ie you find it impossible to attend please notify the AHEA Housing Bureau promptly.) 
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AHEA OFFICIAL HOTELS—CLEVELAND, OHIO 


ROOM RATES PER DAY 


Single Double Twin Studio Twin 


1315 E. 6th St. $ 6.00-10.50 $ 8.50-13.00 $13.50 

1802 E. 13th St. 6.75- 8.00 9.75-12.00  10.00-14.50 

Superior & E. 9th St. 5.00- 8.50 8.50-10.00 9.00-16.00 

Prospect & E. 9th St. 7.00-12.00  10.00-14.50 11.50-17.00 

Public Square 7.85-11.50  11.35-15.00 14.50-21.00 

Euclid Ave. & E. 12th St. 8.00-12.50  13.00-16.00  14.00-21.00 $17.00-30.00 


ono 


MOTELS 
(Approximately 5-8 Minutes from Public Auditorium by public transportation) 
1550 Superior Avenue $ 8.50. $11.00 $12.00-18.00 
(Approximately 15-20 Minutes trom Public Auditorium by public transportation) 
3301 Euclid Avenve $ 8.00 $10.00 $14.00 


3201 Euclid Avenue 9.75-13.50 13.50-16.50 14.00-20.50 
3333 Euclid Avenue 9.75-12.50 17.00-19.50 


. 
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Pick-Carter 27.50-50.50 
Sheraton-Cleveland 33.00-74.00 
28.00-59.00 
11 Colonial House 
12 Shera Motor Hotel 
13 Watson Motor Hotel $25.00-45.00 


a shelf-ful of ideas on decorating with carpet and upholstery 
(it’s indispensable for teaching home furnishing today) 


In one interesting, comprehensive book are the latest 
ideas and facts on decorating with carpet and uphol- 
stery. It’s a must as supplementary material to your 
standard texts for current insights into these deco- 
rating fields. 

This hard-bound manual has the latest information 
on Acrilan* acrylic fiber and Cumuloft' nylon by 
Chemstrand. You will find many uses for them in 
today’s decorating. In fact, all of the information in 


*Reg. T.M. of The Chemstrana Corporation 


Chemstrand’s DECORATING WITH TEXTILES will add 
greater dimension to your students’ decorating ideas 
(and your own) 

If you are a college teacher of Home Furnishings 
or Household Textiles, write for details to Home 
Economics Dept., The Chemstrand Corporation, 350 


Fifth Ave., New York 1, New York. 
The Chemstrand Corporation 


tReg. T.M. of The Chemstrand Corporation for its continuous filament textured nylon varn. 


THE CHEMSTRAND corporaTION + GENERAL SALES OFFICES: 350 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 1, N. Y. * DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 350 Fifth Ave. 
New York 1; 344 Overwood Rd., Akron, Ohio; 197 First Ave., Needham Heights, Mass; 129 West Trade St., Charlotte, N. C.; California Office: 707 South Hill St., Los Angeles 14, 
Canadian Agency: Fawcett & Co., 34 High Park Blvd., Toronto, Canada * PLANTS: ACRILAN* ACRYLIC FIBER—Decatur, Ala; CHEMSTRAND® NYLON —Pensacola, Fla, 
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Measured heat is the most important 
ingredient in any recipe... 


yer’s oven control extends the ac- 
Curate range of oven cooking from 550° 
down to 140° F.— provides new keep- 
warm and food-defrosting techniques! 


Harper’s Flame Selector is a Harper’s Center Simmer burners 
Burner-with-a-Brain* that /ets you give you 2 new lower heats, 1 for 
set flame height as well as temper- “keep boiling”; 1 for “keep warm” 
ature to be held automatically. —save fuel, food and watching! 


... Gas gives it to you quick and clean, 
Harper-Wyman gives you absolute control! 


You know how important careful measurement is. Now you can demonstrate LIVE MODERN 
proper measurement of heat with ranges that cook with true accuracy and con- 
trollability. Now you can teach new defrosting techniques; new use of oven for FOR LESS 


holding whole meals ‘“‘table-ready” for hours without overcooking; and other 
new techniques never before possible in home or classroom, made possible by WITH 
controls like these, on ranges built to Gold Star standards. Ask your Gas com- 
pany’s Home Economist, or write: Harper-Wyman Company, Chicago 20, III. 


*A.G.A. Mark ©Am. Gas Assoc., Inc AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 
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